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Amongst Ourselves 


A Happy New Year is hereby extended 
to all the old and new readers of The Li- 
guorian, from the entire staff at Liguori. 
That staff consists of eleven priests, all of 
whom are occupied with the work of 
spreading the truth through the printed 
word; one lay-brother, who does triple duty 
as cook, sacristan and housekeeper for the 
priests (not without their intermittent help, 
however); and 21 lay employees, who are 
kept busy each working day with hammer- 
ing out address stencils, keeping the files in 
order, mailing out magazines, books, 
pamphlets, ete., and the other tasks inci- 
dental to the work of keeping a constant 
flow of inspiring literature from Liguori to 
all parts of the world. 

In this column we announced the day, 
some two years ago, when more than a mil- 
lion items of reading matter had been 
mailed from Liguori in a single year. Dur- 
ing the past year that figure has been more 
than doubled, for during the twelve 
months of 1951 more than two and a half 
million pieces of literature passed through 
the post office at Liguori, Missouri. Even 
that, however represents only about 7000 
pieces a day, a small antidote for a single 
daily newspaper of 100,000 or more circula- 
tion. 

There are four distinct apostolates of the 
pen at Liguori. The first, because the old- 
est, is The Liguorian, from which you read 
this. The second is the Perpetual Help 
magazine or bulletin, which is published 
(at $1.00 a year) for the sole purpose of 
spreading and increasing devotion to the 
Blessed Mother of God under any of her 


chosen titles, but especially the appealing 
one of “Mother of Perpetual Help.” The 
third is the Liguorian Pamphlet Office, 
which publishes books, pamphlets and leaf- 
lets written by Redemptorists and devoted 
to the instruction, inspiration and happi- 
ness of all who read them. (Write for the 
list of titles.) The fourth is the League of 
St. Gerard, which has brought help to thou- 
sands of mothers during the crisis of child- 
birth through putting them in touch with 
St. Gerard, the patron of mothers in dan- 
ger. None of these departments is concerned 
with fund-raising in any form for any 
cause. All are accustomed to give things 
free to those who cannot buy. 

A great many people whom we have 
never met have had a share in making pos- 
sible the growth of the work at Liguori. All 
who have talked about The Liguorian to 
others, or given it as a gift to friends, all 
who have passed on their copies of Per- 
petual Help magazine, or written letters of 
thanksgiving to be published, or helped us 
promote devotion to Our Lady in any way, 
all who have passed around or sold the 
pamphlets and books prepared here, all 
who have made known the glorious power 
of St. Gerard in heaven to help mothers 
in danger, — all these are part of our staff. 
To them first, and to all who read this, we 
wish a Happy New Year that will also be 
vocalized in our daily community prayers. 
We need their continuing help and prayers 
that the work may continue to grow and 
that the facilities necessary to its growth 
may be authorized by the Providence of 


God. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


How to Make a Good Resolution 


It is easy to make resolutions. It is an art to make good ones, 
and both an art and a science to keep them. Here’s how. 


D. F. Miller 


THE MAKING of a good resolution, 
whether at the time one goes to confes- 
sion, or during a retreat or mission, or 
at the beginning of a new year, is an 
art that requires forethought, study and 
meditation. We do not mean the kind 
of resolution with which the road to 
hell is paved. That kind may be good 
in intention, but it lacks efficacy for 
practical action. We speak of a good 
resolution here as one that is good both 
in intention and execution, one that 
actually does effect a transformation for 
the better of the one who makes it. 

The production of a work of art re- 
quires three things. The first is a men- 
tal and imaginative ideal of the goal 
to be attained, of the beauty to be set 
forth in stone or paints or words. The 
second is the choice of the proper means 
to the goal, i.e., of the proper materials 
and the tools with which to work on 
them. The third is the perseverance of 
effort, the sacrifice of leisure and in- 
terfering side interests, until the work 
of art is completed. 

With but few modifications, the mak- 
ing of a good resolution can be seen to 
be a work of art in much the same 
way. First, one must have a clear con- 
cept of a goal to be attained. While an 
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artist is free to choose any one of a 
multitude of beautiful objects to be 
produced or réproduced, the goals of 
human conduct are fixed and necessary. 
The task is to become convinced of 
their necessity. Convictions of this kind 
are absolutely necessary for making 
good resolutions. They supply the mo- 
tives, without which one can neither 
resolve courageously nor persevere in 
keeping a resolve. 

Second, a definite means to the at- 
tainment of the goal must be decided 
upon. The means must be adapted to 
the exact needs of the one making the 
resolve, and they too, are fairly fixed 
and necessary. 

Third, having strong motives awak- 
ened by consideration of the necessary 
goals of human conduct, and having de- 
cided upon the necessary means to at- 
tain them and made a resolution ac- 
cordingly, a person must be prepared 
for sacrifice, for renunciation of what 
would turn him aside from his goal, for 
the persevering use of all those things 
that will help him attain it. 

Here then, is how the whole process 
works out in practice. 

I. Motives 
Motives are nothing other than strong 
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desires to reach a certain goal. If a 
young man desires more than anything 
else to make the first team in football 
or basketball at college, he has the mo- 
tive for constant practice and for any 
amount of sacrifice on behalf of his 
goal. 

In respect to moral and spiritual re- 
solutions, the same thing is true. Such 
cannot be effective unless one has a 
clear knowledge of what he is aiming at 
in life, and consequent powerful desires 
to attain it. Following are the necessary 
goals that must be pondered and visual- 
ized before desires strong enough for 
effective resolutions can be made. 

1. The end of every human life is 
the salvation and eternal happiness of 
the soul. 

Not only is a conviction of this truth 
sufficient to elicit strong desires and 
effective resolutions; it is the only mo- 
tive that can do so. It is basic to all 
the others that are listed below. 

It is, of course, possible to be moved 
to make the good resolution, for exam- 
ple, not to drink to excess, for the sake 
of one’s health, or one’s job, or one’s 
reputation, or the good of one’s family. 
These motives are not bad. But neither 
are they sufficient. Either they will not 
hold up under stress, or they will not 
prevent a person from breaking out in 
some other fatal form of ill-conduct. 

So with persons who have fallen into 
sins of injustice because they desired 
money more than anything else, or those 
whu have defiled themselves with some 
form of impurity because they wanted 
pleasure above all other things — the 
starting point of any effective resolu- 
tion to escape these sins must be the 
supreme desire to save their souls. 
The conviction must be brought home 
to head and heart and imagination and 
even feelings: “I have to save my soul. 
I have to give up anything — every- 
thing — rather than lose my soul.” 


2. The end of the Christian life is 
sanctification. 

It is not enough merely to desire to 
rescue one’s soul from hell and to save 
it for heaven. Every human being 
must cultivate an intense desire for the 
intermediate good which Christ set up 
as the only means for attaining salva- 
tion. That good is self-sanctification 
through grace. 

Grace is the ineffable privilege won 
by the Redeemer for all souls who seek 
it, through which they become children 
of God, sharers in the divine nature, 
actual heirs of heaven. Christ set down 
the rules according to which this life of 
grace can be won. They are the Mass 
and the sacraments and the whole sac- 
ramental and liturgical life of the 
Church. He decreed that no one can 
win heaven except through the life of 
grace He made possible. 

Knowledge of what the life of grace 
means, and of the way to share it, 
leads inevitably to the powerful desire 
to be worthy of it. This in turn, takes 
the form of the practical desire to imi- 
tate Christ as closely as possible, to re- 
flect His virtues, His purity of heart, 
His goodness. It makes a man say: 
“Tf grace, obtained through baptism and 
increased through the other sacraments, 
the Mass and prayer, makes me a mem- 
ber of the family of God, a brother of 
Jesus Christ, I must be like God. I 
must imitate Him Who showed me in 
the flesh how to live.” 

3. The end of the social life of man 
is charity towards others. 

God made human beings dependent 
on one another that they might help 
one another live the divine life and 
save their souls. No one can be less 
than he should be, addicted to sins that 
destroy the soul, or afflicted with faults 
that make him un-Christlike, without at 
the same time making it hard for those 


‘around him to save their souls. 
[2] 
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The drunkard, the sensualist, the un- 
just business man, the scandalmonger 
all, either by their example or their in- 
fluence or the heartaches they cause, 
do turn souls away from God and from 
heaven. Those who give way to anger, 
telling lies, gossiping, neglecting their 
duties, invariably tempt others to be 
unfaithful to God. 

Conversely, there is no power in the 
world for helping others to save their 
souls like to the good example and good 
influence of one who is trying to serve 
God faithfully in the image of His Son, 
and so to save his soul. It is said that 
no one saves or loses his soul alone. We 
either help others to save their souls by 
saving ours, or we help them to lose 
their souls by losing ours. 

This knowledge adds a tremendous 
motive for good resolutions. The more 
one realizes the importance of saving 
his own soul, the more one will instinc- 
tively desire to help others save theirs 
at the cost of any sacrifice. 

II. Means to the end 

_ Resolutions should not be picked out 
of a hat, or out of the air by chance 
or at random. They. should be devised 
according to one’s exact need at a given 
time in life. There is no sense in making 
a minor resolution, when a major one is 
needed to attain the ends listed above. 

The following questions are arranged 
in the order of necessity. Only when it 
is found that no resolution is needed 
under one question, should a person go 
on to consider whether one is needed 
under the next. 

1. Have I been falling quite regular- 
ly into any serious sin? 

If an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion fits the facts in one’s life, his work 
is already cut out for him. All the mo- 
tivation above must be concentrated on 
a complete break with any serious sin. 

If, for example, a person has been 
deliberately missing Mass on Sunday 
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quite often, or regularly practicing 
birth-prevention, or succumbing to lust 
in any form, or getting drunk, his very 
soul is at stake in his need for a reso- 
lution. 

2. Have I been guilty frequently of 
any venial sin? 

One who can make an act of grati- 
tude to God that he has no addiction 
to mortal sin, should next look into 
himself for possible habits of venial 
sin. Such sins can and often do lead 
eventually to mortal sins; they mar the 
image of God and the likeness of Christ 
that should appear in him; they contri- 
buted to the passion of Christ;’ they 
hurt others and they lead to long suf- 
fering in purgatory. 

Some may find themselves addicted 
to many venial sins, or at least several 
of the following: wilful distractions at 
prayer; irreverent use of God’s name; 
disobedience to lawful authority; out- 
bursts of impatience or anger; excessive 
drinking without complete intoxication; 
small practices of dishonesty; gossip 
and unkind speech about others, etc. If 
there are many venial faults, it is good 
to single out the worst and most fre- 
quent for specific resolutions. 

3. Have I been neglecting and omit- 
ting actions that should be part of my 
way of life as a child of grace, as a 
member of Christ’s mystical body? 

Too often people say: “I don’t com- 
mit any major sins. Neither do I fre- 
quently break any of the lesser laws 
of God. What more do you expect of 
me?” Christ expects much more. He 
elevated and transformed you, we say 
in answer, to a plane of living far above 
that which is circumscribed merely by 
the avoidance of sin. He wants you to 
live and develop and grow in a super- 
natural life, by frequent attendance at 
Mass, the habitual (not occasional) use 
of the sacraments, by the cultivation of 
true, daily habits of prayer. You may 
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grow inthe natural order until your 
character is beautiful to behold, but you 
will still be an immature babe in the 
supernatural life of your soul unless you 
make constant use of the means of in- 
creasing sanctifying grace in your soul. 

Failure under this head usually ac- 
companies failure under the first or sec- 
ond. Experience proves that seldom do 
people live without serious or venial 
sins, who do not cultivate the super- 
natural life of grace. 

III. Helps to Perseverance 

The artist who has decided on a 
worthy object to be produced, and chos- 
en his material and tools, usually hides 
or locks himself in a studio and con- 
centrates on his work until the job is 
done. After making a good or necessary 
resolution, the artist of good living 
takes persevering measures that will in- 
sure his keeping the resolve. Some of 
the most important are these. 

1. Spiritual reading. Motives and de- 
sires for what is good have to be con- 
tinually nourished to remain strong. The 
special nourishment for these is good 
reading. Some such reading should be 
done every day, from the Bible, or 
the lives of the Saints, or treatises on 
God, God’s love, God’s will. This will 
teach a person more and more about 
his true goals in life; will keep him 
reminded of them; will inspire him to 
desire to attain them. 

2. Renunciation of opportunities and 


occasions for evil contrary to a resolu- 
tion that has been made. It would be 
foolish for anyone to resolve to avoid a 
serious sin without binding himself to 
stay away from the known occasions of 
that sin. An adulterer is the worst of 
hypocrites if he resolves to give up 
adultery, but leaves himself openings 
for further meetings with his former 
paramour. 

3. A definite schedule of daily pray- 
er. It is recommended that anyone save 
the time, thought, breath or energy re- 
quired for the making of a good resolu- 
tion if he does not at the same time 
specify a time, a place, and a method 
for saying daily prayers for God’s help 
in keeping the resolution. At a daily 
visit to a church, or in the form of 
night prayers, or best of. all, at daily 
Mass, the one who has resolved either 
to avoid some sin or to increase in some 
virtue, should specifically renew the re- 
solve and ask for the help of God and 
His Mother to continue to keep it. 

4. Frequent confession as a source of 
true supernatural strength against re- 
lapse, and of renewed courage — even 
after a fall. Confession serves as both 
a natural and supernatural aid to the 
keeping of good resolutions. In the na- 
tural order, it deepens humility and 
brings aid and advice from a confessor. 
In the supernatural order it brings in- 
fallible grace from God. 


Introduction Unnecessary 

The following passage occurs in the autobiography of Eric Gill, the 
celebrated British sculptor and convert to the faith: 

“T had a dream in which I was walking in heaven with my wife Mary, 
and our children. We met Our Lord, and I said to Him: ‘This is Betty, and 
this is Petra, and this Joanna, and this is Gordian.’ And He shook hands 
with them all. Then I said, ‘And this is Mary.’ And He said, ‘Oh, Mary and 


I are old friends.’ ” 


[4] 

















Death in the Jungle 


These are the surroundings of death as seen by an American mis- 
sionary in the jungle-land of mid Brazil. Pray for the dead — 


and for the missionaries. 


W.F. McKee 


WHEN I turned around for the last 
blessing I noticed the coffin. It was ly- 
ing on the floor about midway down the 
church. No one was near it. The con- 
gregation had crowded toward the back. 
I thought: “He’s probably been dead a 
couple of days.” 

With Mass finished I  unvested, 
picked up a surplice, black stole, holy 
water sprinkler and book and returned 
to the sanctuary. The church was 
empty. Not a soul was in sight. The 
coffin stared at me from the floor. 

I hustled down the steps. As I passed 

the coffin I could see why no one was 
near. Old Lazarus had nothing on this 
one. 
_ Outside I found a group of men. 
Pointing to the coffin inside, I said: 
“Look’s like we’re going to have a fun- 
eral.” 

“Parece,” replied a barefoot old man. 
(“Looks that way.”) — 

I asked him: “Are you one of the 
pallbearers?” 

“Sim, Senhor.” 

“Why aren’t you waiting inside with 
the coffiin?” 

The men looked at each other. Then 
one, pointing inside the church said: 
“He stinks.” 

“Who is he?” 

No one knew. But it was a man. 

One husky black, with his pants’ legs 
rolled up over his knees said: “His 
brother asked us to carry him to the 
church and to the cemetery.” 

“Where is the brother?” 

“Tsn’t he in church?” 
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I looked in. “Nobody there.” 

Two of them went to find the brother. 
They returned in about ten minutes 
with a third man. They had located him 
in a store drinking cachaca, a local 
whiskey. 

“You the brother of the defunct?” 

“Sim, Senhor.” 

I questioned him about his dead 
brother. He was 19 years old. Had lived 
on the Island of Suribim, up the Ama- 
zon river. 

“Was he baptized and confirmed?” 

“Ves,” 

“Married?” 

“Ves,” 

“By the priest.” 

“No. By the judge.” 

At the last reply I winced. “Listen, 
I just made a trip through your terri- 
tory. Why didn’t he get married while 
I was there?” 

“Too busy,” he said, without blink- 
ing an eye. 

Maybe that was true. Maybe it 
wasn’t. I thought for a minute. Under 
certain conditions it was _ possible 
(though not very probable) that the 
man was validly married in the eyes of 
God. 

“How long had he been married?” 

“Two years.” I resolved to bless the 
body. 

With some urging I got the reluctant 
pallbearers, the brother and some boys 
who were hanging around, into the 
church for the blessing. 

We took two chairs from the sanc- 
tuary and put the coffin on them. 
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The: coffin was a crude: affair, as is 
usual here. This one was a bit more 
elegant than many. Cloth covered the 
boards. A cross crayoned on the top was 
its sole decoration. Looked more like an 
X than a cross. From the four corners 
protruded pieces of rope. These were 
looped and short sticks were stuck in 
them for handles. 

I blessed the body. My stomach was 
doing handstands during. it. But there 
was no other recourse. You had to ad- 
mire people who bring their dead so far 
down river in a canoe in a boiling hot 
sun. They had had a long, hard paddle. 

The blessing finished, the men said 
some Our Fathers and Hail Marys 
with me for the repose of his soul and 
then took him away. 

As the body went out the door, I 
heard one of the men say: “Senhor 
Crispin is going to have a job with 
this one.” 

He was referring to the local infirm- 
arian who removes the liver from the 
dead at the cemetery and sends it to 
Rio de Janeiro to be examined for yel- 
low fever. Not that Sr. Crispin is any 
kind of a doctor or anatomist. He was 
the only person that the Public Health 
Service could get for the job. 

As the body was carried away the 
sacristan tolled the deathknell. Hearing 
it, the citizens of this little town of 
Coari, tucked away in the heart of the 
Amazon jungle, 1500 miles from the 
coast, knew that another one of theirs 
had stepped across the Great Divide. 

God knows that he has had a lot of 
company this year. Our books show that 
we have had 68 funerals in the church 
this year already. (It is mid-October 
now). Thirty-nine of them were chil- 
dren under 7 years. There were more 

-dead of course. But they weren't 
brought to the church; usually because 
the relatives couldn’t afford to make a 
coffin and they had to be buried in 
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their hammock. These dead come from 
an area which has a population of 3000 
souls. Those who die among our other 
15,000 parishioners are scattered too 
far away in our 36,000 square mile par- 
ish to be brought in for a blessing. 

Perhaps it’s the high death rate and 
the short life span (38 years )which is 
responsible for the attitude of the peo- 
ple toward the Grim Specter. The Grim 
Specter is just another fellow who 
passes through and changes the status 
of a parent, relative or friend. Not that 
they are not heartbroken at the death 
of a loved one just like any other hu- 
man being. It’s just that the external 
trappings are missing. Why talk in 
hushed tones? Why walk with soft 
tread? How silly. If you get tired while 
carrying the coffin, let it down in the 
street and rest in the shade for a mo- 
ment. He won’t mind. 

One day a coffin was en route to the 
cemetery. The defunct was heavy. The 
sun hot. So the pallbearers rested in the 
shade occasionally. Finally they took 
the heavy lid off the coffin and had a 
fifth man carry that. The fact that the 
coffin’s incumbent was in no shape to be 
viewed seemed to pose no problem. He 
was tremendously swollen and bursting 
out all over. 

At the cemetery they found the grave 
to be too small. The men got the coffin 
started in the hole, then put on the lid 
and jumped on the ends of the coffin. 
They jumped it all the way to the bot- 
tom. 

Then, as is the custom, the mourners 
began to throw the clay into the hole. 
Using hands and feet they started with 
some dignity, but ended up with a near 
riot. They were throwing mud at each 
other. 

Probably one reason for this lack of 
what we would call reverence for the 
dead is due to the fact that none of the 
immediate family assists at the funeral 
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or burial. 

“At the funeral of an anjo (angel: a 
child who has not reached the age of 
reason) only children assist. Usually 
four little girls carry the tiny coffin. 
Here little girls like funerals. They 
never miss one if they can help it. The 
coffins look like bouquets of flowers. 
Flowers are placed in every part and 
often a crown of white flowers on the 
child’s head. The flowers serve a double 
purpose: decoration and to keep down 
the odors. Embalming has not even 


been heard of here. When the anjos 
leave the church the bell sounds out 
with a light, cheery tone. 

Yes the attitude towards death is dif- 
ferent. Maybe it’s best exemplified in 
a casual remark I overheard one day. 
I had just blessed the body of a child 
that had been the fourth baby that a 
mother had lost. 

As I came from the church I heard 
a woman say: “Dona Maria has luck. 
Now she has four angels in heaven 
praying for her.” 





Motives 

People spend long hours contacting their connections to get so-and-so a 
job, or to make Smith sober and get Jones a house; giving advice and listen- 
ing to gripes, fixing someone else’s punctured tire, pushing cars that refuse 
to start, raising funds for a worthy cause that may be neither a cause nor 
worthy. And so on. For these and similar activities they get no reward and 
very little praise. They incur considerable enmity. What makes them do it? 

Are we to take the clinical analysis made by a psychological laboratory? 
It showed the following motives for so-called good actions: 


Love of interference ay Levseeeeeere eee percent 
Pride of workmanship... 22 percent 
Desire for gratitude 11 percent 
Desire for admiration. fd el si LP percent 
Self-importance tisths 10 percent 
Reaction from eegeeiiad oumitieaial: ets _.. 9 percent 
Genuine moral altruism... «5 percent 


Let no one who has the helpful habit go away swearing he will give it up 
for good in the future. What I mean to say is that even our best acts are 
“mixed”. 

Looking into our motives, we ought to be humble and recognize how little 
of the genuine vitamin A there was about our acts of charity. We may have 
accepted substitutes. : 

The Forum 


Not Being Done 

Did you ever hear of a hen waiting for the worms to come up to be eaten? 

Did you ever hear of a bee that kept one eye on the time clock? 

Did you ever hear of a meadow lark that complained about the weather? 

Did you ever hear of a dog that whined because another dog could run 
faster than he? 

Did you ever hear of a cat that quit watching while the mouse was in the 
hole? 

Did you ever hear of a goat that admitted times were hard? 

Did you ever hear of a parrot that could say anything original? 
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Test of Character (106) 


L. M. Merrill 


Those Who Give but Can’t Take 


Few traits of character are more illogical and annoying to others than 
that of a not inconsiderable number of persons who bitterly resent the kind 
of treatment that they frequently hand out to others. The colloquial expres- 
sion for such individuals is that “they can give it, but they can’t take it.” 
There are several different fields of human conduct in which this trait of 
character appears. 

There is the practical joker. He seems to be happiest when he is putting 
something over on somebody else, often to the extent of making that some- 
body else appear the fool. Fake telephone calls and messages, impersona- 
tions, exploding gadgets and tricks, are all in his line. But let someone 
succeed in fooling or tricking him, and he is aggrieved, injured, angry. It is 
amazing how this can be, but it is not uncommon. 

There is the person who has a very facile, not to say vicious, tongue 
when it comes to talking about others. He is always ready to express a sus- 
picion about their motives, or a dislike of their manners, or a downright 
rash judgment about their actions. But let him hear that somebody breathed 
an unkind word about him and he is deeply insulted, horribly mistreated, 
ready to fight for his so-called honor. This is outrageous inconsistency, but 
so very common. 

There is the person who likes to order others around, whether he has 
the authority to do so or not. If there is anybody around him, he just 
naturally falls into his bad habit of telling that person what to do, or what 
he should do. The strange thing is that this is often the type of person who 
bitterly resents not only orders from others, but even so much as suggestions 
as to what he should do. Five minutes after he has given, without authority, 


an order to someone else, he may be heard “telling someone off” for suggest-- 


ing what he should do. 

It is obvious that all these examples of inconsistency stem from a deeply 
rooted pride. People guilty of them have adopted the perverted conviction 
that they have rights that others do not possess. This, in turn, is based on 
the well-nurtured idea that they are much more clever, intelligent, virtuous 
than others. Such unashamed pride needs to be smashed by repeated medi- 
tations onthe necessity and meaning of humility. 
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The Sunday Collection 


Contrary to popular belief, it is just about as old as the Church 
itself. Among its many benefits, it helps keep Church and State 


separate. 


D. J. Corrigan 


DURING THE recent National Holy 
Name Convention in Detroit 1200 uni- 
formed policemen of New York arrived 
to march in the second largest parade 
in the history of the Michigan metropo- 
lis. When on Sunday morning they ap- 
peared as a group at the downtown 
Jesuit church, the pastor decided that 
it would be an act of courtesy to these 
esteemed visitors to have no collection. 
When the ushers did not appear with 
their baskets at the Offertory, one burly 
New York sergeant went back to in- 
quire what was wrong. The head usher 
told him: 

“The pastor has decided that there 
be no collection at this Mass.” 

“That’s what he thinks,’ mumbled 
‘the officer. He then went back to the 
pews, selected seven policemen as huge 
as himself, and took up a fine collection. 

Upon hearing of this, the writer was 
reminded of one of his earliest expe- 
riences with the collection box. Only 
four years old, he had been present at 
Mass quite a few times and the thing 
that struck his childish fancy most was 
the stately men who came slowly down 
the aisles, pushing the long-armed bas- 
ket under everyone’s nose, and the 
fact that everyone, apparently, was sup- 
posed to put something in it. On this 
particular Sunday he had been brought 
to church by an uncle, who for some 
strange reason had left his pew just be- 
fore collection time, without even giv- 
ing the child the accustomed penny to 
drop in the box. With terror and dis- 
may the youngster beheld the solemn 
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faced usher bearing down upon him 
and when the basket was passed to him 
he could think of nothing else to say 
but: ‘Mister, I haven’t any money, but 
if you wait until my uncle comes back, 
he will give you some.” If memory 
serves right, even the usher broke into 
a smile. 

The story is also told of how Pat, a 
devout son of the Old Sod, was one 
Sunday taken off his feet when he no- 
ticed his friend Abe of the Jewish per- 
suasion mounting the church steps for 
the eleven o’clock Mass. Pat was not a 
man to let such a mystery trouble him 
the rest of the day; so he demanded of 
Abe an explanation. His friend replied: 
“Your pastor has owed me a bill for 
some time and there doesn’t seem to be 
any hope of his paying very soon. So 
I am taking it out in pew rent.” 

Numerous are the jests that have 
gone the rounds about the collection, 
but there is a serious side to this most 
ancient, necessary custom. For one 
thing, many parents of large families 
have to do quite a bit of figuring to 
see that all members, especially if they 
attend different Masses, have their share 
to donate. While it is true that many 
Catholics still shirk their burden and 
many more do not remember, for 
church, the depreciated value of a nic- 
kel, still it is quite a marvel what the 
Sunday basket has accomplished for 
Catholics in the United States. In little 
more than 150 years it has dotted this 
land to an astounding degree with 
churches, schools, universities, orphan- 








ages, hospitals, homes for the aged and 
various kinds of afflicted. Besides, it 
has carried its burden of the home and 
foreign missions. Noteworthy is it that 
most of this material support has come, 
not from the rich, but from the middle 
classes and the poor. 

Lest we pride ourselves on the ac- 
complishments of the past, however, we 
must face the sober fact that there are 
still many more Catholic children in 
public schools than in parochial, and 
many American souls neglected for want 
of more churches and missions, largely 
because there have been too few dimes 
and dollars in the collection basket. 

The Sunday collection seems to be 
about as old as the Church. St. Paul, 
in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Ch. 16, v. 1-2, writes: “Now, concern- 
ing the collections being made ‘for the 
saints, as I have ordered the churches 
in Galatia, do you also. On the first day 
of the week (Editor: Sunday) let each 
one of you put aside at home and lay 
up whatever he has a mind to do, so 
that the collections may not have to be 
made after I have come.” This seems to 
imply that on every Sunday collections 
were taken up, probably when the faith- 
ful assembled for the “breaking of 
the bread” and that the contributions, 
if not devoted to some local need, were 
allocated by St. Paul to the relief of 
some destitute churches at a distance. 
This would certainly be in accord with 
the known charity and community spi- 
rit of the early Christians. 

As far as is known, unlike the Jews 
of Old Testament times who were re- 
quired to give ‘““Tithes,” or one-tenth of 
their income, to the temple, the early 
Christians let their generosity and their 
conscience be their guides in donating 
to religion. It is certain that by the fifth 
century many churches had a large box 
or chest in the rear, into which com- 
municants dropped their monetary con- 
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tributions. By this time, too, it had 
been decreed that such collections be 
divided into four parts: the first, for 
the support of the clergy; the second, 
for the poor; the third, for the upkeep 
of the church; and the fourth, to the 
bishop for his various needs. That even 
in those days considerable persuasion 
had sometimes to be employed to en- 
courage reluctant members to open up 
their pocket books, is evident from a 
few early Christian writings. 

Then, too, in very early Christian 
times there developed the Offertory col- 
lection. At first the people would bring 
the necessary materials for the celebra- 
tion of Mass, especially the bread and 
wine, the wax, candles, oil and incense, 
and what was over and above went to 
the support of the clergy and the up- 
keep of the church. By the tenth cen- 
tury surely, and probably -before, in 
many localities these Offertory dona- 
tions had taken the form of money, so 
much so that mention of it is made in 
early English literature. 


In more modern centuries, in coun- 
tries where the population was wholly 
Catholic, the civil governments some- 
times undertook to _ subsidize the 
Church. While this method may have 
been beneficial in certain localities and 
possibly on the foreign missions of the 
period, its overall history proves it to 
have been very undesirable, mainly be- 
cause of civil interference in the govern- 
ment of the Church and a correspond- 
ing lack of initiative and responsibility 
on the part of lay people. 

Here in America, in the forepart of 
the last century, pastors experiment- 
ed with trusteeism, or a system of lay 
control and distribution of parochial fi- 
nances. The history of trusteeism, how- 
ever, was an almost constant series of 
factional disputes, until ecclesiastical 
superiors took over administration of 
church property as we have it today. In 
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most parishes the pastor now has a lay 
advisory board, and this often has prov- 
ed very valuable. It is customary for 
the pastor to make a detailed report 
of parish funds both to his people and 
to the bishop once each year. 

Certainly the most efficient and grace- 
ful method of taking up the collec- 
tion is through the envelope system, 
such as most parishes now use. It helps 
the individual Catholic plan his contri- 
bution, creates less noise and fuss, and 
provides a desirable secrecy, unless the 
amounts are later published. The en- 
velope also serves to save the poor from 
an unwarranted embarrassment, if they 
have little or nothing to give. 

To many a visiting ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary the material progress of the 
Church in America is astounding. We 
would like to say, and believe that we 
have good cause for asserting it, that 
the faith and charity of our Catholic 
lay people today is just as sturdy as 
their many institutions of brick and 
granite. In the background of every edi- 
fice, whether it be church or hospital 
or school, is a story of self-denial and 
sacrifice, and most likely many a hard 
working American father and mother 
of the past owes a portion of their 
present grace and glory to the precious 
coins that they sacrificed for their re- 
ligion. 

Pastors, as a whole, would be very 
happy if they could be freed from fi- 
nancial concerns and the consequent 
worry. They could then devote their 
entire energy and time to the spiritual 
care of their flock. And then, too, would 
be eliminated the distasteful talk about 
collections. In many ways money may 
be the “root of all evil” but it is neces- 
sary, as all practical Catholics realize, 
for the Church to survive and progress, 
and its right use contributes to the sal- 
vation of souls. 

While the weekly envelope may be 
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burdensome, especially when joined to 
the high cost of meat and potatoes, it 
does bring many benefits to Catholics 
in this country. For one thing it keeps 
them reasonably free from civil inter- 
ference and dictatorship in matters of 
their soul, and for this most Catholics 
are willing to pay a material price. Many 
Protestant leaders love to picture Cath- 
olics as yearning for the day when they 
can take over the government and set 
up a State religion, but these spokes- 
men are only wasting their time and 
creating prejudice. In reality, if all is- 
sues were weighed in truth, it would 
probably be found that Catholics are 
more desirous of the right kind of sep- 
aration of Church and State than their 
separated brethren. All that the true 
Church has ever needed to thrive and 
grow is freedom from oppression. 

Another benefit of the Sunday collec- 
tion, when Catholics give generously, is 
that it strengthens their faith. It is only 
human to be more interested in and to 
appreciate what one works for or suffers 
for or. makes a sacrifice for. As a 
rule, the best donors are also the most 
fervent Catholics. But there are other 
values also from the collection box: the 
Catholic who is a regular contributor 
cannot help but be thereby more charit- 
able. more zealous, more self-controlled, 
more prudent, and sometimes more pa- 
tient and courageous. 

Back in the 30’s, while the depression 
was still on, I remember a conversa- 
tion with the jovial Jimmy Dykes, then 
manager of the Chicago White Sox. 
Jimmy stated: “Yes, we would like to 
have that post-season series of games 
with the Cubs. It helps to pay the coal 
bill and (with a twinkle in his eye) to 
take care of the pastor.” 

Nowadays, when times are more nor- 
mally prosperous, pastors are reluctant 
to mention certain things that might 
increase their collections, since, under- 
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standably, they desire to protect the 
Church from any possible charge of mer- 
cenariness. But the fact is that if all 
Catholics contributed their share to the 
Sunday collection, bishops and pastors 
would have few worries about the mate- 
rial welfare and expansion of the Church 
in America. Since most pastors do have 
worries, we can be sure that many 
Catholics are failing in their duty. 

For one thing, some parishioners do 
not take into account the fact of infla- 
tion in making their contribution. 
Twenty years ago they were accus- 
tomed to donate a quarter (a respecta- 
ble sum for many in those days) and 
they give the same amount today. Or 
they ask that Mass be celebrated for 
their intention and present the offering 
of one dollar, which in times long past 
may have provided sustenance for a 
priest for a day. 

Likewise, it is well to remember that 
in large city parishes very often the 
parochial list is made up of the names 


of those who hand in their weekly en- 
velope regularly. The Catholic who sel- 
dom, if ever, makes a Sunday offering, 
runs the risk of not even being listed 
as a Catholic on his parish rolls. 

Parents sometimes forget, or do not 
realize, that it is valuable to train their 
children to give, even if it is only a 
mite. Such contributions will encourage 
these little folk to be generous and to 
esteem their religion as something more 
important than material joys and amuse- 
ments. 

It is true that in these modern days 
there are many worthy causes soliciting 
contributions. But it is also true that 
the most worthy of these causes is re- 
ligion, for then your nickel or dime or 
dollar is furthering the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. Besides, sel- 
dom does a person make a sacrifice of 
material comfort for a spiritual cause, 
that he is not ultimately benefited, even 
in a temporal way. 


Technique 
A story to delight the hearts of army enlisted men is the one told of 
a veteran major who was conducting a class for a group of officer candidates. 
A number of problems had been propounded to the students to test their 


ingenuity and quick thinking. 


“Now assume,” the major said, “that a flagpole 50 feet long is lying out 
there on the parade ground. The problem is, how to get it erected. How 


would you go about it?”- 


One student arose and suggested the use of block and tackle, handled by 
a squad of men. Another said a truck or jeep would facilitate the operation. 
The major listened in silence but with evident impatience. 

“Sorry, but you are all wrong,” he finally declared. “The correct thing 
to do in a case like that is to say, ‘Sergeant, get that flag pole up.’” 


Two Kinds 
A certain small community boasts it is the home of three former governors 
of the state. The fact is proudly proclaimed on large billboards placed stra- 
tegically on main thoroughfares entering the town. 
In small letters is the following note: 


“We also have natural gas.” 
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Saints at Odds 


For those who become upset because they find it difficult to get 
along with someone, who may even be very holy, there are lessons 


to be learned here. 


]. E. Doberty 


ST. ALPHONSUS tells us that Al- 
mighty God sometimes permits it to 
happen that, even among saints, to say 
nothing of ordinary good Christians, 
there will exist certain natural antipa- 
thies, or certain differences of taste 
and character, that will give rise to 
many contradictions. Or He may per- 
mit good people to be influenced by a 
false impression of others, with result- 
ing irritations and misunderstandings. It 
will even happen at times that a person 
will find that others have believed actual 
untruths about him, and are acting upon 
them. Such things are permitted by God 
for the sake of the humility of those 
who suffer from them. In many cases 
there is little that can be done to change 
the situation; one can only accept it 
humbly and with patience. 

St. Paul and St. Barnabas were an 
example of this kind. After journeying 
and working together for some time, 
they finally had to part because of tem- 
peramental differences that made it dif- 
ficult for them to continue together. In 
modern times, a similar difficulty arose 
between two of the most illustrious con- 
verts to the Church, Cardinal Manning 
and Cardinal Newman. This has often 
been described as “pride and prejudice’”’ 
or as “sense and sensibility” — usually 
with little charity toward Cardinal Man- 
ning. Those who readily place the blame 
on one or the other, in instances of this 
kind, forget the explanation of St. Al- 
phonsus and the manifestation of the 
will of God. 

Cardinal Manning seems to have been 
especially unfortunate in the matter of 
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rubbing people the wrong way. It often 
happened, however, that a better knowl- 
edge of him turned antipathy into 
friendship. The annals of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers in England, and a letter 
to Manning’s biographer from one of 
his penitents reveal at least one such 
instance. 

The letter is from the famous Lady 
Herbert, who was on intimate terms 
with Manning both during his Anglican 
days and after he became a Catholic. 


Via Porta Pinciana, Rome, June 8, 1892 
My dear Mr. Purcell: 

I shall be only too glad to give you every 
information about our dear Archdeacon 
Manning in those days, when no one knew 
him more intimately than my husband and 
myself ... It is curious that his “Protestant 
hardness” clung to him in those first years 
to such an extent that I recollect the pres- 
ent Archbishop, who was travelling with 
him at that time to Rome, getting out of 
his carriage at Lyons into another one be- 
cause he “could not stand him.” 

To me also the change for some years 
was most painful. He had written to me 
when consecrated (this very day 27 years 
ago) that “one of his greatest joys was to 
think that I was one of his new children.” 
Yet he thought it right to assume a cold- 
ness and hardness of manner which was ut- 
terly unnatural, as if he feared any affec- 
tionate intimacy with a woman. All this 
wore off as years went on; but I can conse- 
quently enter into Father Coffin’s feelings at 
the time, better than most people .. . I 
remain faithfully yours, 

M. E. Herbert 
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The Father Coffin spoken of was the 
Redemptorist Provincial in England, 
who became Manning’s spiritual direc- 
tor. Father Coffin was also a convert to 
the Church. His revealing impressions of 
Cardinal Manning are to be found in 
notes kept in the Redemptorist annals. 


When, towards the end of 1845, Mr. 
R. A. Coffin resolved to give up his Ox- 
ford living and to enter the Catholic 
Church, his father insisted that he first 
go to:see Archdeacon Manning, at that 
time still an active Anglican leader, 
and consult with him about his religious 
doubts. The young man set out accord- 
ingly for Chichester, and there went 
first of all to inquire of Miss Lockhart, 
who was the feminine leader of the Trac- 
tarian movement and a close friend of 
Manning’s, whether he could get to see 
the Archdeacon. Miss Lockhart an- 
swered that he was to be her guest that 
very day. Mr. Coffin thereupon confided 
to her the object of his visit, and begged 
her to put to the Archdeacon the follow- 
ing question: ‘““‘Whether he who believes 
all the dogmas of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church may still remain in the 
Establishment (ie., the Anglican 
Church) or must go over to Rome?” 
The answer that Miss Lockhart later 
communicated to him on the part of 
Archdeacon Manning was: ‘He who 
believes all the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church ought to become a Catholic.” 
Such was the straightforward advice of 
the future Cardinal of Westminister. 


Mr. Coffin that very year entered the 
Catholic Church; seven years were to 
pass before Manning’s conversion. 
Meanwhile the opinion of Catholics in 
‘England was that Archdeacon Manning 
would never take the step. He had 
many critics on this score, among them 
Coffin himself, who was already in the 
Redemptorist novitiate in Belgium. 
When the good tidings of Manning’s 
conversion did reach him he was full of 
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joy over it. Nevertheless he did not get 
rid of a deal of distrust towards the 
converted Manning, and shared the opin- 
ion of many in London at the time, 
that the old Protestant Archdeacon was 
still left in him, that Cardinal Wiseman 
had admitted him to study for the priest- 
hood too quickly, etc. 

The first time they actually met af- 
ter Manning’s conversion, Father Coffin 
found Manning “stuck up, cold,” as he 
said, “and he did not make a good im- 
pression on me.” About the year 1855, 
Father Coffin had sent to the press a 
new edition of the volume of St. Al- 
phonsus on the “Incarnation,” for which 
he had written an introduction. Soon 
after, he chanced to meet Manning at 
the Burns and Lambert book shop. 
After exchanging a few words, Manning 
said: ‘““By the way, I have read some- 
thing that you have written, and I must 
have a good talk with you about it.” 
“‘Any time you wish, come to St. Mary’s, 
Clapham,” was the answer. So the 
day and the hour for the visit was fixed. 

Manning arrived at the Redemptorist 
monastery. Father Coffin led him out 
into the community garden and per- 
ceived that his visitor wished to be very 
confidential. Thereupon he said: “Stop. 
Before you begin, it is I who must 
first let you know that I am full of 
temptations against you, and that I 
have often spoken against you on ac- 
count of this and that.” Here he poured 
out against Manning all that he felt, 
and told him right out that he was stiff, 
cold, unbending; that he still had the 
parson in him; that he too quickly re- 
ceived Protestants into the Church, that 
he did not instruct them thoroughly, 
etc. 


With true humility Manning listened 
to all that his companion had to say 
and then, won by Father Coffin’s sin- 
cerity, took him by the hand and said: 
“Now, you must promise me one thing.” 
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“I will, if I may,’ answered Father 
Coffin. “Well,” said Manning, “it is that 
for the glory of God you will always 
thus speak out to me the truth.” “I 
shall,” replied Father Coffin. And on the 
spot Manning opened his entire con- 
science to him. 

From that day forth Manning was 
frequently seen at St. Mary’s, Clapham. 
He hardly ever missed being there for 
the feast of St. Alphonsus, for whom 
he had a special devotion. One day he 
said in conversation, after he had read, 
on one of his journeys to Rome, the 
treatise of St. Alphonsus on prayer: 
“Never did I so well understand God’s 
economy of man’s salvation until I read 
that little book.” 

But the Saint whom Manning loved 
above all others was St. Charles. When, 
in 1856, he founded the community of 
the oblates of St. Charles at Bayswater, 
he consulted Father Coffin on many 
points, who gave him much advice as to 


the ordering of that admirable com- 
munity that gave two archbishops to 
Westminister. 

It is interesting that when Cardinal 
Wiseman died and his successor was 
to be appointed, Cardinal Reisach, pre- 
fect of the Propaganda in Rome, sought 
the advice of Father Coffin. Father Cof- 
fin proposed the name of Manning. In 
the end, though all the other Cardinals 
were against Msgr. Manning and in fa- 
vor of choosing Bishop Ullathorne, Fa- 
ther Coffin’s advice, as presented by 
Cardinal Reisach, was accepted by the. 
Pope, under the inspiration, he later 
said, “of the Holy Spirit.” 

Yet Cardinal Manning and Father 
Coffin might have gone through life mis- 
trusting and disliking each other. In 
this instance, divine Providence used 
the distrust felt by Father Coffin, and 
their chance meetings, to bring them 
together as great spiritual friends and 
fellow-apostles. 


Wonder of the World 


One of the most tremendous works of man is the so-called Cheops pyramid. 
The size of this pyramid may be judged by its proportions: 


Each side is 755 feet at the base. 
The pyramid is 481 feet high. 


It is made up of 2,300,000 finely dressed stones, each weighing one and -° 


one-half tons. 


According to Herodotus, 100,000 men labored for 20 years in the making of 


the pyramid. 


Epitaph 
Here lyeth the body of 
Wm Strutton of Patrington 
Buried the 18th day of May 1734 
Age 97 
Who had by his first wife, 28 children 
and by a second 17 
Own father to 45 
Grandfather to 86 
Greatgrandfather to 97 
Great great grandfather to 23 
In all 251. 


Epitaph in a British cemetery. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Must The Married Help Parents? 


Problem: My husband is earning a little over five hundred dollars a 
month. Only one of our parents is still living, and that is his old mother, who 
has a small apartment and has been supported by county relief at seventy- 
seven dollars a month. Lately a county investigator has been coming out to 
our home to ask why we are not supporting my husband’s mother. My hus- 
band, while he loves his mother, has felt all along that the county relief 
system is designed for just such cases, and that we need to save all we can 
in order to give a good education to our three children. With high taxes and 
the terrible cost of living, it is not too easy to save even with our present 
income. Are we doing anything morally wrong? 


Solution: You are certainly giving a dramatic example of the breakdown 
of moral character and family virtue that can result from expanding systems 
of public aid to needy individuals. While it is necessary and right that 
public authority make some provision for the maintenance of the indigent, 
it is absolutely tragic that it should place on your husband’s lips and in 
your mind the argument you use for abandoning his mother to public charity. 

There was a time when average Americans, with far less real income than 
you have, would have made any sacrifice rather than consign a mother 
or father to public dole. With an income of over six .thousand dollars a 
year, it should certainly not be a great sacrifice to carry out, in what is truly 
one of the most serious obligations it imposes, the fourth commandment of 
God: “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

Look at it this way. When koth you and your husband were children, it is 
a good guess that your parents did not have near the income that you have 
now. They could have argued that they needed the money they made and 
placed you in a public institution. Instead of that they spent thousands of 
dollars on raising you, and as result were probably little able to save any- 
thing for their old age. It is nothing less than unnatural that your hus- 
band does not feel some sense of indebtedness to his only living and needy 
parent. 

There are cases in which it is impossible for married sons and daughters 
to provide for aged and penniless parents because they can barely meet their 
minimum obligations to their own children. Yours is not such a case, because 
of the size of your income. If you and your husband reject all sense of obli- 
gation toward his mother, it is safe to prophesy that in your old age, you 
too, will be abandoned. 
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Why Laws Deserve Love 


Both mental confusion and moral resistence abound in the modern 
world in regard to the whole question of laws. It is a case where 


only knowledge can lead to love. 


D. F. Miller 


AT FIRST sight it may seem strange 
to place the words “love” and “law” 
side by side. It is a very popular im- 
pression that law represents something 
forbidding, restricting, joy-killing and 
severe; while love represents that which 
is appealing, carefree, pleasant and 
sweet. Law suggests fear of punishment, 
while love suggests the anticipation of 
delight. This is especially true when the 
two words are applied to religion. There 
are thousands of people who say that 
they want a religion of love, not of 
fear. When they are pressed to explain 
what they mean, they say that a relig- 
ion of love is a religion of freedom, and 
specifically, freedom from restricting 
laws. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
show how the two words can be, nay, 
must be, brought together, so much so 
that neither one can have any ade- 
quate meaning unless it be measured 
against the other. To accomplish this it 
will be necessary to explain how any 
laws binding on human beings originate, 
to list and exemplify the different kinds 
of laws to which one may be subject, 
and then to point out the very import- 
ant relationship that should exist be- 
tween the motive of love and the keep- 
ing of laws. 

I. Where Do Laws Come From? 

Millions of people who have had no 
training in the use of their minds, or 
who have been trained to think by men 
who did not know how to think them- 
selves, would answer the above ques- 
tion by saying that all laws are merely 
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agreements on a certain mode of con- 
duct by a majority of men, or customs 
and conventions handed down from 
generation to generation, or the arbi- 
trary decisions of someone who hap- 
pened to be in authority and to have the 
power to impose his will on others. For 
all who hold these or similar views, and 
there are internationally “famous” men 
to be found among them, there is little 
to prevent any individual from assert- 
ing his freedom from any law if he has 
the “courage” to do so, and a reason 
that appeals to himself. 

The truth may be found in a simple 
definition of a law. A law is an order 
or directive addressed to the reason of 
an individual, by one who has rightful 
authority over him, on the observance 
of which, his good and the common 
good of all who are associated with him 
under the same authority depend. This 
definition may be best understood by 
an explanation of its parts. 

A law is a directive addressed to rea- 
son. Every true law is a necessary meas- 
ure or rule of action. The observance of 
a law requires the action of the will, 
but whether one observes or does not 
observe a certain law, the law remains 
as the norm known to his reason of what 
he should do. 

Because a law is a norm of reason 
made known by a valid authority, there 
can be no such thing as an unreasonable 
law. At the very least one must be able 
to recognize the wisdom and authority 
of the lawgiver and therefore accept as 
“reasonable” what he decrees. There 








can be no law that is impossible to 
obey, or contradictory of a higher law, 
or contrary to the common good, or pro- 
ductive of injustice, or foolish or un- 
necessary. Any such feature of a so- 
called law would contradict the basic 
idea of a law as a norm or directive of 
reason. 

Moreover, this first element in the 
definition of a law means that it must 
be promulgated, i.e., it must have been 
brought.to the attention of the reason of 
those on whom it is binding. Some laws, 
as will be pointed out later, come to 
the attention of the reason almost as 
soon as it begins to function. In other 
words, the reason perceives them as 
having been imposed by the Creator in 
its first reflexions on itself and things 
outside itself. Other laws are of the kind 
that are not binding unless and until an 
individual has been verbally informed 
about them by the authority competent 
to make them. 

A law can be made only by one who 
has authority over those for whom the 
law is intended. This authority means 
the right to provide for the good of the 
individual and of all individuals subject 
to the same authority. Another way of 
putting this is to say that authority 
means the right to direct the members 
of a society toward their purpose. All 
such authority comes from God, not in 
the sense that every individual who 
holds authority must be appointed di- 
rectly by God, but in the sense that the 
authority he holds is, from the nature of 
certain relationships between human 
beings, evidently the extension and 
manifestation of the Will of God. There 
can be no true authority in the world 
that cannot be recognized by human 
reason as the Will of God for the right 
governing of human beings. 

A law can be made only for the com- 
mon good of all who are bound together 
under the same authority. Since laws 
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are addressed to human reason, and 
since reason is the same in all human 
beings, and since all have the same des- 
tinies, any true law must be related, 
not merely to the good of one or a few, 
but to the good of all. Observance of 
true laws leads any individual toward 
his proper goals in life; but it must at 
the same time, be a means of attaining 
their destiny for all. 


II. Kinds of Laws 
A. Divine Laws 

The first, the highest, the most neces- 
sary and all-embracing authority in the 
world is that of God. This authority 
arises from the very fact of creation: 
all the things that God made out of 
nothing He has an absolute right to di- 
rect toward the goal for which He made 
them. He does this through the medium 
of laws. The laws He has made for this 
purpose can be looked at from various 
aspects. 

The eternal law is defined as the Will 
of God commanding that the order He 
Himself set up in all creation be ob- 
served and forbidding that it be vio- 
lated. 

The natural law is the eternal and 
unchangeable law made by God for His 
creatures as it becomes known to man 
through the use of his reason. 

This requires some explanation. The 
reasoning power with which God en- 
dowed human beings is capable of, or 
better, it is actually designed for, per- 
ceiving the necessary purpose for which 
an object is made. It‘can also per- 
ceive how the necessary purpose of a 
part of an object is related to the pur- 
pose of the whole. As soon as it sees 
the necessary purpose that the Creator 
placed on an object as a whole, or on a 
part of that object, it perceives a part 
of the eternal law, just as if the Crea- 
tor Himself stood by the object and 
said: “You shall use it only in such and 
such a way, under penalty of missing 
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the whole purpose for which it and you 
were made.” . 

This can be exemplified on a minor 
scale in respect to things said to be 
“made” by man. Any intelligent human 
being does not need the manufacturer 
of an automobile to tell him in so many 
words many of the laws that must be 
observed if the automobile is to fulfill 
its purpose. By looking at it, he can 
see that the steering wheel has ‘only 
one necessary purpose, the brake can- 
not be used as an accelerator, the tires 
must be inflated, etc., if the car is to 
run rightly. 

So it is with man himself as a true 
creation out of nothing by God. The 
natural law is made known to him, or 
promulgated, by the fact that he can 
perceive with his reason a necessary 
purpose on many parts and powers of 
his own being. He can see that God 
gave him the power of speech only for 
telling the truth: that telling lies, there- 
fore, is breaking the natural and eternal 
law. He can perceive that the powers of 
sex were given for the necessary pur- 
pose of procreation, and their pleasures 
as incentive. and reward for fulfilling 
that purpose properly: that therefore 
self-abuse, fornication, adultery, birth- 
prevention etc., are violations of the 
natural and eternal law. Moreover, his 
reason tells him that if he seriously mis- 
uses any of the necessary powers of his 
being, he thereby jeopardizes the hap- 
piness which he can recognize as the 
end to be attained by his being as a 
whole. 


Whatever is part of the natural law 
made by God for man is unchangeable. 
It is “natural” because it is embedded 
in human nature, because human na- 
ture proclaims it to reason, because God 
stands behind it so long as He leaves 
man as He made him in the beginning. 
That is why, for example, all the argu- 
ing in the world, and all the circum- 
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stantial reasons set forth, cannot change 
the law forbidding the misuse of sex by 
deliberate birth-prevention. God wrote 
that law into the very formation of the 
powers of sex; it will stand inscribed 
there forever, and will forever. proclaim 
itself to reason. And the perfect hap- 
piness in heaven, which is the true pur- 
pose of the whole man, will be depend- 
ent on his obedience to the natural law 
for the various parts of his being. 

The divine-positive law signifies a 
kind of law made by God for men that 
could not have been known at all, or 
could not have been known sufficiently, 
unless it were put into actual words by 
God. 


The first example of a divine-positive 
law that always comes to mind is the 
command: “Remember thou keep holy 
the Sabbath day.” .Any man can recog- 
nize it as a part of the natural law, 
promulgated by the fact of his creation, 
that he must render thanksgiving, ad- 
oration and worship to God. But he 
could not know that God wanted this 
adoration specifically on the Sabbath or 
the Sunday unless God said so. Thus 
the specific day to be set aside for wor- 
ship is designated not by natural but 
by positive law. 


It may be noted that many elements 
of the natural law, which the nature of 
man could reveal to him as promulgated 
by God, have also been, in a sense, 
made positive, i.e., they have also been 
put into verbal commands by God. All 
the ten commandments except the 
designation of the Sabbath in the third, 
are really parts of the eternal, divine, 
natural law for man. But God did not 
leave it to the reason of man only to 
discern them because his reason had 
become weak, subject to error, prone to 
be renounced in favor of wayward pas- 
sion, as a result of original sin. That is 
why God stood before man, both in the 
Old and New Testament eras, and ver- 








bally and emphatically pronounced the 
ten commandments. Such positive affir- 
mation was to offset the weakness and 
liability to error of his reason. 

In the Old Testament God gave 
many purely positive laws to His peo- 
ple. All the directives about the con- 
struction of the temple, the kind of sac- 
rifice to be offered, the specific rules of 
worship and atonement, were divine- 
positive laws for the Jews. When the 
Son of God came into the world, He 
abrogated most of the purely positive 
laws of the Old Testament and set up 
new ones. Examples of these latter are 
the sacraments that must be used for 
one’s salvation. Of course He also re- 
iterated once more, and clarified in 
much detail, many of the divine nat- 
ural laws. 


B. Human Laws 

Ecclesiastical human laws are those 
which are made by the ecclesiastical 
authority Christ set up in the world, 
for the right governing of His Church. 
The Code of Canon Law is the name of 
the book that contains all the ecclesias- 
tical laws by which the members of the 
Catholic Church are bound. These may 
be added to by the Pope, or the bishops 
within the confines of their jurisdiction. 

Here again, it must be remembered 
that the Church, acting with the au- 
thority Christ gave her and protects 
from essential error within her, does not 
always speak only in terms of ecclesias- 
tical law. Sometimes, especially when 
there is some special need, she reiterates 
the divine natural law, as Pope Pius XI 
did some twenty years ago in many 
points of his encyclical on marriage. 
Sometimes she merely repeats and 
stresses the divine-positive law, for ex- 
ample, concerning the sacraments. At 
other times the laws she makes are con- 
cerned with matters of discipline, right 
order, beauty of worship, etc. 

Thus it is foolish for people to say, 
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when a Pope makes a pronouncement 
about the evil of birth-prevention, that 
he is making the law. No Pope ever 
made a law against birth-prevention. 
But many Popes have reiterated the di- 
vine, eternal, natural law which does 
forbid birth-control as a grave sin. 

Civil laws are human positive laws 
made by the rightful authorities of a 
state for the right governing of civil 
society towards its proper temporal end. 

All binding civil laws must fulfill the 
definition of a‘ good law as it is given 
and explained at the beginning of this 
article. They must be designed to pro- 
tect the citizens of the state from dan- 
gers and evils in the face of which they 
are defenseless, and to promote the com- 
mon temporal welfare of all. As such 
they are binding in conscience accord- 
ing to the gravity of the matter covered 
by the law and the danger to the com- 
mon good that may result from viola- 
tions. 

Some civil laws are called penal, and 
it is a quite common opinion that these 
are not binding by any moral obliga- 
tion whatsoever, but that a violator is 
bound only to the penalty imposed if 
he is caught in a violation. It seems to 
be a sounder opinion that all civil laws 
impose some obligation of obedience on 
the conscience, although quite ordinary 
excusing causes may eliminate all guilt 
from individual instances of the viola- 
tion of some of them. For example, to 
drive thirty-two miles an hour in a thir- 
ty mile speed zone area would be free 
from guilt if there were some reason for 
hurry, and no danger whatsoever of do- 
ing harm to anyone. However, even in 
this case, one would be bound to the 
penalty if apprehended in the violation. 


III. Love and Obedience 
While the above brief explanation of 
laws and the kinds of laws may seem 
very academic, it is really necessary for 
any appreciation of how the motive of 
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love should be bound up with one’s at- 
titude toward law. Love is the instinc- 
tive reaction of the human heart to what 
is good, especially to good that is done 
for one by another. One cannot look at 
any angle of the structure of law with- 
out perceiving that which is good, nay 
best, for him. The following angles es- 
pecially reveal this truth. 


1. All laws come ultimately from the 
authority of God. God is goodness it- 
self, the highest possible good, the only 
good on which all other goods depend. 
God wills nothing but good for His crea- 
tures. God wills an inconceivable good 
for human beings, nothing less than their 
perfect and eternal happiness. 

The means God uses to direct men 
towards their perfect happiness are laws. 
Every divine law is an expression of di- 
vine wisdom and divine goodness. The 
observance of divine law may seem at 
times to be hard, to be productive of 
personal hardships and difficulties and 
even sufferings. Yet only if one denies 
or refuses to consider the true destiny 
of all human beings can even such laws 
seem anything but good. Even in them- 
selves, such laws can be seen to be nec- 
essary for the common good of all hu- 
man beings, both temporal and eternal, 
by one who exercises his reason to un- 
derstand them. 

2. Right laws are not a restriction on 
true freedom. Rather, it is only within 
the limitations of such laws that free- 
dom can be a true blessing to man. 

There is a great cry today for free- 
dom from dictation, which in many in- 
stances means freedom from hard and 
fast laws. It is called freedom of spirit, 
freedom to decide one’s religious obli- 
gations for oneself. 

This cry can be seen to be the utter- 
most folly as soon as one recognizes 
that God’s wisdom and authority over 
men must express themselves in eternal 
laws, and that all the combined wisdom 


of the human geniuses the world has 
ever produced is but the prattle of babes 
compared to the wisdom of God. God 
gave not only freedom to men, but also 
intelligence. To use the freedom with- 
out using the intelligence to recognize 
God’s eternal laws, is the way to misery 
and suicide. 


To have his freedom protected by di- 
vinely fashioned laws is the greatest 
good that man can attain. Therefore 
the highest possible exercise of his free- 
dom is to be found in his loving sub- 
mission to God’s laws. 


3. Even human laws, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, should inspire the grate- 
ful love of God because their binding 
force can be seen to come from God, 
and their purpose can be recognized as 
leading one back to God. 

All the complaints of those who re- 
ject human laws would be valid if these 
could not be traced definitely back to 
the authority of God. Religious men 
and women of the Protestant faith do 
say that there is no connection between 
the authority that the Catholic Church 
claims for making laws, and the au- 
thority of God. They must thereby 
erase from the Bible Christ’s specific 
words to His Church: “He that heareth 
you heareth Me . . . Whatsoever you 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.” 

Even civil laws, just and good, have 
their force from the authority of God. 
He created the need of unity in human 
society; He designed the temporal de- 
pendencies of man on man in the State; 
He thereby creates the obligations of 
obedience and respect for authority in 
those who are lawfully ruled. 

The ultimate goal of all obedience to 
laws is therefore man’s straight and 
direct return to God. Civil laws deal 
with temporal affairs so that man may 
use this world rightly on his way back 
to God; ecclesiastical laws deal with re- 
ligious matters so that man may never 
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lose sight of His relation to God. All 
this makes obedience a service of love. 

4. Fallen human nature is inclined to 
resist obedience even to God, to say 
nothing of human authority represent- 
ing Him. For this Christ provided the 
offsetting power of His example, His 
sacrifice, His sacraments, and His prom- 
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ises of supernatural sanctification. 

Like St. Paul, every human being can 
feel the tug of his fallen nature against 
obedience within his members. Like St. 
Paul, he can find love and peace and joy 
and freedom in obedience only through 
Christ Jesus, his crucified Lord. 





Taps 

Interesting in its origin is the most famous and beautiful of Army bugle 
calls — Taps. 

This call goes back in origin to the Civil War. The Army of the Potomac 
was bivouacked in a wooded area along a gentle stream, and General 
Daniel Butterfield, alone in his tent at night, found himself greatly dis- 
satisfied with the traditional bugle call marking the close of the day, which 
was called Tattoo. 

He thought about it more and more, and gradually a new sequence of 
notes impressed itself upon his mind. One morning he called the bugler 
into his tent, and taught him a new melody. 

That night, for the first time, in the stillness of the dark, there was wafted 
over the air the magic of Taps. 

Not far away the opposing army was bivouacked, and the soldiers of 
that army too could hear the faint notes of Taps each night. It was not 
long before the call had spread into every regiment and company of both 
armies. 

Even today in every camp at night, and over the graves of the sleeping 
dead, the magical notes of Taps echo into the human heart. 


Priests and Patriotism 

In case some of your neighbors doubt the patriotism of the Catholic 
Church, and particularly of the priests of the Catholic Church, you can run 
off for them the following statistics. They are to be found in The Priest, Am- 
bassador of Christ, the publication of St. Thomas seminary out in Denver. They 
tell the story of priests-to-be who formerly wore the uniform of one of the 
armed services of the United States. This is the quotation. 

“Thirty-two percent of the total enrollment of the seminary is veteran. 
The number runs as high as 23 members in one class, that of second theology. 
Third theology is 59 percent veteran. They came from all ranks from 
private to major with all lengths of service from six to sixty months. There 
are ten officers in the seminary: three each from the Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines, and one from the Army. The total service adds up to 161 years with 
70 years of foreign service. There are two Distinguished Flying Crosses, 
one Silver Star, one Bronze Star, ten Air Medals, four Purple Hearts, four Com- 
bat Infantry Badges, and more than 70 Battle Stars.” 
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On Women Baseball Players 


Why has not the thesis of this article been brought up before? The 
answer is in the article, if you are acute enough to find it. 


E. F. Miller 


I WAS giving a novena recently in hon- 
or of the Cure of Ars in a church direct- 
ly across the street from the ball park 
where the girls (I use the word “girls” 
in the wide sense) of the Girls’ Ameri- 
can Baseball League played their home 
games. It so happened that the season’s 
schedule had the home team on the 
home grounds several evenings of the 
novena. It was a case of praying and 
playing going on at the same time and 
almost in the same back yard. 

The church was so close to the dia- 
mond (only the street intervened be- 
tween the sanctuary and the grand- 
stand) that, if one had tried real hard, 
one might have heard the voices of the 
players as they “talked it up” in an ef- 
fort to inject zest and zeal into each 
other’s joints for the ultimate winning 
of the game. “Come on, old girl, put it 
in there; she can’t hit the size of her 
hat,” (addressed undoubtedly to the 
pitcher) might have floated into the 
church as an afterthought to some senti- 
ment I had just expressed on St. John 
Vianney’s love of God. Or, “You bum! 
You unmitigated, unconscious bum! 
Why don’t you buy yourself a pair of 
glasses? Why don’t you take up 
braille?” (addressed in all probability 
to the umpire) might have tinkled 
through the open windows like a high- 
pitched bell that had gone slightly out 
of tune. 

And then the bang of the bat as it hit 
the ball, the cries of the spectators, the 
announcement of the hit or the error 
over the loud speakers. None of this, of 
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course, would have or could have inter- 
fered with the fervor of my congrega- 
tion whether it had crept into the 
church or not. The devotion of the peo- 
ple was well expressed in the volume of 
their praying and their singing. “Moth- 
er Dear, O Pray for Me,” was the equal 
of the loudest cheers of the grandstand. 
And “Holy God, We Praise Thy 
Name,” was superior to the most fren- 
zied boos and catcalls of the bleachers. 

But all this is not the point of my re- 
marks in this paper at all. There is a 
larger matter that I wish to discuss. 

My close association with the girl 
professional ball players during the sac- 
red week of the novena started in my 
mind a train of thought that gradually 
turned into a sharp and stinging indig- 
nation. I was not indignant because the 
girls were playing ball while I was 
preaching and people were praying; I 
was indignant because the girls were per- 
mitted to play only on girls’ teams. I 
saw a picture of all the ball parks in 
the country. I saw bearded men on the 
House of David team; bald-headed men 
on the Milwaukee Brewers’ team; an- 
cient and creaking men on the New Or- 
leans Pelicans team. But I saw no wom- 
en on any team except on one that was 
made up entirely of women. 

Was any girl ever given a tryout with 
the New York Yanks? No. Was even 
the finest and prettiest aspirant to big 
time competition ever offered a chance 
with the lowly St. Louis Browns? De- 
cidedly no. The very fact that the St. 
Louis Browns were and still are so deep- 








ly in need of talent is a sign that there 
must be some unwritten law, some un- 
signed agreement amongst the rulers of 
the baseball world to exclude all play- 
ers from having an equal share in our 
national pastime except those of the 
male sex. 


It is a clear case of discrimination, 
even segregation. I am surprised that 
the Russians have never picked up this 
sordid bit of Americana and exploited 
it to the detriment of our country. And 
I am astounded that the promoters of 
female rights have remained supine in 
the face of such obvious partiality and 
preferment. Well could they have 
moved the celebrated Mrs. Roosevelt, 
had they been the least bit vociferous, 
to insist on an insertion in the charter 
of the United Nations that women 
should not be outlawed from male base- 
ball teams any more than Negroes 
should be excluded from white restau- 
rants and hotels. 


But I wanted to be sure of my facts 
before I drew the conclusion that there 
was actual discrimination on the part of- 
baseball men against baseball women. 
Perhaps women were not of the caliber 
of men in this most vital business of 
knocking a ball around a field and 
catching it in the hand on which had 
been placed a mit. Perhaps there was 
a sound and solid reason for the patent 
violation of all of the traditions of our 
free and noble land, yea, of the Bill of 
Rights itself. 


It is true, indeed, that the early docu- 
ments of our country have nothing to 
say about “sex” in their solemn warn- 
ings to the citizenry not to look down 
upon or conspire against any section or 
part of the nation’s population. All they 
mention are race, religion and political 
belief. But the spirit of these documents 
surely includes women. If the founding 
fathers had been aware of the intricacies 
and potential cabals that were to be- 
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come a part of baseball they most as- 
suredly would have added a clause 
touching the welfare of women in their 
trenchant comments on freedom. 


To carry out my scheme of making 
sure of the fact that women were the 
equal or not the equal of men in the 
avocation of playing ball, I repaired one 
evening, upon the close of my services 
in the church, to the second story of 
the priesthouse, and took up my sta- 
tion at a window that looked out direct- 
ly on the park across the street and 
gave me a view of the players and their 
playing as they cavorted about the field 
in the pursuance of an apparently illu- 
sive and mischievous ball. I could note 
no difference in the size and texture of 
the ball. It may have been a trifle larger 
than the one in use by men. But there 
was no doubt about its hardness. It 
smacked into the gloves of the girls with 
the sound of a fire-cracker on the fourth 
of July. And the girls took the smack- 
ing with the courage of a front line sol- 
dier. 


But first let me describe the uni- 
forms that the girls wore as I beheld 
them on the field. 

Amongst men of the baseball profes- 
sion the uniform is composed of a cot- 
ton or woolen material that does not 
have its counterpart in any part of the 
world today except perhaps in those 
countries where small boys still wear 
trousers that come just below the knees 
where they are fastened to the leg by a 
strap which is a part of the trousers 
themselves, like narrow cuffs, and made 
of the same goods as the rest of the 
garment. I remember when I was a boy 
I wore this type of pants. But long since 
then the style has changed, and neither 
man nor boy would be caught alive to- 
day in a rig like that. Only baseball 
players of the male species still cling 
to it. 


The style originated in the courts of 
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Europe during the days of the kings. 
Even strong men at that time were not 
ashamed to appear in public with a pow- 
dered wig on their heads and knee 
breeches of brilliant reds and pinks and 
greens covering their bodies from their 
waist down to an inch or so below their 
knees. 

Baseball men do not go in for the 
brilliant colors, being content with 
brown or white or a gentle blue. But 
the cut of the trousers is the same as 
the trousers of the courts. Esthetically 
considered, they are rather strange-look- 
ing, to say the least. This is especially 
true if the player has a big stomach and 
long legs. The rest of the men’s uniform 
is quite orthodox although spikes on the 
bottom of the shoes and a queer little 
hat with a long peak that is designed 
for the head are not in common use in 
other areas of the country. 

The uniforms that the girls were 
wearing were quite different. 

They were natty little outfits, consist- 
ing of a short skirt of a bright and in- 
teresting hue that came some four or 
five inches above the knees and were 
widely flared to provide for easy action 
in sliding and scooping up grounders. 
Half socks covered their legs and solid 
low-heeled shoes their feet. I could not 
make out whether or not the shoes had 
spikes protruding from the soles. Very 
probably they did. The shirt was ortho- 
dox, being just a shirt that buttoned 
down the front and had short sleeves 
that ended midway between the elbow 
and the shoulder. The cap was similar 
to that worn by baseball men. 


The picture before me was not un- 
pretty. There was much more splash 
and fire in it than one would see on a 
diamond in a male game. There was a 
petite girl on first base with her hat at 
a jaunty angle on her head and a tiny 
bundle of curls peeping out from 
around the edges like a bouquet of flow- 
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ers in a vase. There was a larger girl 
playing shortstop who had the taste to 
select the exact tone of lipstick to 
merge pleasantly with the color of her 
uniform. The trouble she went to in 
order to avoid any clash of colors be- 
tween her ensemble and her make-up 
was easily discernible. And so it was 
with all the others — each one had add- 
ed her own individual, feminine touch 
to her appearance and thereby had 
brightened up the game itself. 


Who would have the effrontery to say 
that such fragrance would not add 
something worth-while to both the ma- 
jor and the minor leagues if women were 
admitted to their ranks? Who would 
dare assert that the gift of beauty with 
which nature has endowed women is a 
valid reason for excluding women from 
men’s ball games, or a sound excuse for 
a practice of segregation that is repul- 
sive to every right thinking person in 
America? 

But suddenly my wrath was cooled 
by the thought that beauty is not the 
only requirement of a baseball player. 
There must be talent. There must be co- 
ordination. There must be the sharp eye 
and the strong arm. Beauty of itself can 
never strike out a man with the bases 
loaded. It may paralyze a man and ren- 
der the bat on his shoulder as useless as 
a match stick. But it cannot play the 
game of baseball according to the rules 
that have been set down in the book. 

Do the girls have the skill necessary 
to compete with men on an equal foot- 
ing so that they can be said to hold 
their positions not by favoritism but by 
percentage points on the score card? 

The only way to answer that question 
was to observe. Having calmed my up- 
set nerves with these considerations, I 
turned my attention once more to the 
game before me. It was my duty to 
judge the girls with a cold and unfeel- 
ing eye, exclusive of all chivalry and 











Sentiment, and come to the conclusion 
that they either had it or they had it 
not. This was not going to be easy. 


Was there a pair of biceps on the dia- 
mond the shape and size of the biceps 
of Ralph Kiner? It is difficult to be a 
star performer without firm and hardy 
biceps. Could I find amongst that whole 
bevy of fine-looking girls a ganglion of 
muscles like the ganglion of muscles of 
Yogi Berra? There is no such thing as 
a good ball player without muscles. And 
tongues. Was there a tongue on that dia- 
mond as mordant and pointed as the 
tongue of Leo Durocher? In other 
words, did the girls have “fight?” Were 
they capable of giving the umpire a 
piece of their mind if the circumstances 
warranted it? These were the questions 
that had to be answered. 


The questions were not long in find- 
ing an answer. The actions on the field 
were evidence enough to prove to me 
that muscles and biceps abounded — 
muscles and biceps that perhaps were 
not as huge and roughly hewn as those 
of the men, but muscles and biceps 
nevertheless that rippled and grew taunt 
under the strain of effort, and showed 
great power when power was needed. 
One long girl even propelled the ball 
over the wall in left field in the seventh 
inning, which feat was reminiscent of 
the immortal Ruth in the heyday of his 
prowess. 


The aggressive spirit was also in evi- 
dence. It took a somewhat different 
form from that of the men, exhibiting 
itself on one occasion in a hair-pulling 
contest which ended by the umpire hav- 
ing his hair pulled too. The two en- 
thusiastic girls responsible for this dis- 
play of spirit were ejected from the 
game by the typical gesture of the right- 
eous umpire, namely the outstretched 
arm and finger pointing to the dugouts 
alongside the field. The girls went off 
stamping their feet and turning back 
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every ten feet or so to say something to 
the man in black that I could not un- 
derstand from my position at the win- 
dow. In all probability what they said 
was to the point and showed an excel- 
lent esprit de corps which is so neces- 
sary for a winning team. 


The only habit of the big leaguers, 
and the small leaguers too, amongst the 
men that I failed to see amongst the 
girls was the habit of tobacco chew- 
ing. But if it were truly required, this 
accomplishment could be easily mas- 
tered. However, I did not see a single 
player chewing tobacco at the game I 
witnessed from the window. Some of the 
girls may have been chewing gum or 
candy. But not tobacco. That seemed to 
be out of the question. Of course this 
means nothing one way or another. A 
tobacco chewer is not by that fact eith- 
er a good or a bad baseball player. To- 
bacco has nothing to do with talent. 
Therefore it cannot honestly be used as 
a means of prohibiting girls from play- 
ing on boys’ teams. 


So, it appeared to me, as the ninth 
inning came to a close with the home 
team ten runs ahead, that there is no 
solid basis for the wall that has been 
thrown up between men and women in 
the baseball world. Some men may say 
that they are only trying to save the 
women, that they are trying to protect 
them from the rugged and uncom- 
promising competition that characterizes 
men’s baseball games. Away with such 
sophistry. These men are only throwing 
a smoke screen before their lack of dem- 
ocratic feeling. Women are the equal of 
men, are they not? They vote, they 
work in factories, they drive streetcars. 
They fought for years for equal rights. 
Why, then, should they be deprived of 
these rights on the baseball diamond? 

I resolved then and there to begin a 
nation-wide poll on the sentiments of 
women concerning this vital question. 
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Do you, or do you not think that wom- in the making a revolution that will 
en should be allowed to play on a men’s’ change completely the complexion of 
baseball team, regardless of race, reli- our national pastime. 

gion, political belief or sex? I may have 





Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 


On Blind Dates 


Problem: What is your opinion of blind dates? My parents refuse to let 
me go out with anybody unless I know something about him beforehand. 
Some of my girl friends can go out with anybody, whether they know the 
person or not. And often they call me up and tell me they have a date for me, 
but I’m never allowed to go out on such parties. How is a girl ever going 
to meet someone she might have a chance to marry, if she can never get 
acquainted with new people? 

Solution: Experience proves that there is a great deal of danger in blind 
dates, and that there is much wisdom in the policy pursued by your parents. 
In these times it is difficult enough for a girl to avoid dangerous and some- 
times morally fatal entanglements even when she does not take chances on 
dating with unknown and possibly designing characters. 

You should be aware of some of the dangers that have always been found 
to be connected with accepting blind dates. The utter freedom that is per- 
mitted to your girl friends by their parents makes it very possible that the 
source of their contacts with strangers may be suspect. They probably meet 
such men hanging around taverns, or public dance halls, or cocktail bars. 
This does not infallibly mean that the men they meet are bad, but the 
chances are high enough to render it foolhardy for a girl to rush out to 
spend ar evening with one of them. 

Oftentimes such men are already married, are in town for a few days, 
and are looking for girl companions with whom they can have what they 
call “a good time”. And it is not uncommon for such to lie about their marital 
status when looking for girls to take out in a strange city. Often, too, they 
are divorced men, or men who have made their own home life unhappy, who 
frequent the taverns in quest of consolation or excitement through chance 
contacts with girls who don’t care much what they do. 

There are some blind dates that are not especially dangerous, and I am 
sure that your parents would recognize such. If a reputable friend, from a 
good family, has out-of-town relatives to entertain, about whose background 
she knows something, it would not be too imprudent to accept a date with 
one of them and to make one of a party for the evening. The one thing that 
is important is that a girl have some positive knowledge that she is not 
going out with a married man, a divorced man, or an unprincipled man. She 
cannot know that if she accepts stone-blind dates with strangers. 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


P Envoy to the Vatican 

Objection: The scheme of American Catholics to have President Truman 
send an ambassador to the Vatican, surely represents an attempt to destroy 
the historic American principle of separation of Church and State. It will 
tie the American government officially to the head of a church and result in 
Vatican dictation in American affairs. All Catholics should oppose the move 
for the sake of American principles. 

Answer: There has been no scheme on the part of American Catholics, either 
ecclesiastical or lay, to induce President Truman to make the appointment 
he did. We are informed by a reliable source that the whole question of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican State has been under study by a com- 
mittee of the State Department for some months, and that, at the end of this 
study, the committee unanimously recommended the establishment of such 
relations. So far as we know, there were no Catholics on the committee. 

Furthermore, we know of no Catholics, in authority or not, who have 
been interested enough in this question even to talk officially about it, to 
say nothing of campaigning for any action on the part of the President. It is 
a purely secular and diplomatic matter. It will have no effect whatsoever on 
Catholic principles or action, nor on Catholic patriotism and loyalty to their 
country. The Pope will issue no orders to American Catholics through any 
representative at the Vatican. 

It is truly, therefore, with a kind of intellectual indifference that Cath- 
olics appraise the arguments that have been raised against the appointment 
of an ambassador to the Vatican. If, as most objectors say, it is contrary 
to the principle of separation of Church and State because the Pope happens 
to be the head of a Church as well as the head of a State, then we should be 
logical and withdraw our ambassadors from England and Japan. The British 
King is also the head of the Church of England. The Japanese Emperor is the 
head of the national religion of Japan. Has no one noticed before this that 
it is un-American to have diplomatic representation in these two nations? 

Perhaps the real point that worries those who express horror over the 
thought of an American ambassador at the Vatican is merely the fagt that 
it gives a certain amount of free publicity to the Pope and the Catholic 
Church. But the Pope and the Church do not need such publicity. It is 
doubtful that it will be responsible for the making of any converts. But if 
publicity is valuable in any form, as the advertising men say, then the op- 
ponents of American diplomatic representation at the Vatican are doubling 
and tripling the amount of such publicity for the Catholic Church by their 
incessant public utterances. Sensible Americans may indeed be moved toward 
the Church by that kind of publicity. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to express their views about opinions 
set forth in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed, and full 
address of writers must be given. The editors reserve the right to 


condense long letters. 


Kenilworth, Il. 
“T enclose money for a gift subscription 
to take the place of the cancellation of poor 
benighted Mrs. S.W.K. (cf. Readers Retort, 
1951.) Her letter reveals se 
sad an ignorance of true Christian prin- 


November, 


ciples that I include her in my daily pray- 
ers. I cannot understand all the to-do 
about marriage between colored and white 
people, since marriage is a personal matter 
subject only to the laws of God and His 


Church. I have 
groups for 


worked with interracial 


many and have found 
that many Catholics who start off with the 


statement, 


years 


‘TT have nothing against the 
colored,’ certainly have nothing in their 
favor. Usually too, they are the ones who 
also condemn the teaching of the church 
on other things, such as_ birth-control, 
will never 


know (until they are judged) how many 


merey-killing, ete. Catholies 
colored people may lose their souls because 
some frozen-hearted Catholic ‘had nothing 
against them’ but just froze their poor souls 
out of any hope of becoming a Catholic. 
God bless the Catholic Church for her firm 
stand. Her only interest is that all, colored 
and white, have an equal chance to save 
their immortal souls. 
Mrs. A. H. K.” 
Letters such as this are increasing in 
numbers, thus proving that progress in the 
application of Christian principles concern- 
ing the difficult racial problem is being 
made. 
The editors 
Jackson, Miss. 
“T would like to set Mr. W. F. W. (cf. 
Readers Retort, November, 1951) straight 
on his attitude toward Catholic hospitals 
and Sisters. The next time he takes his 
wife to the hospital to have a baby, it 
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would be wiser for him to follow the rules 
of the hospital, which are usually to be 
found on the door of each room, or may be 
obtained from any Sister or nurse on duty. 
This would obviate all his misunderstand- 
ing and bitterness. I write this because so 
many people expect so much of a few Sis- 
ters. I have seen them work from the break 
of day till long after most people are in 
bed, just for the love of God and man. I 
for one, would fight, if necessary to pro- 
tect them. I have had two children with 
out any narcotics, both because I wanted 
to be conscious of the experience of having 
my babies, and because I was in a non- 
Catholic hospital and they had to hold one 
of the babies back for forty-five minutes 
so that and I 
wanted to baptize my own baby if any- 
thing went wrong. I did wish I could have 
had a Sister nearby . 


the doctor might arrive, 


.. While I am writing 
I want to add that your articles on racial 
prejudice and the letters in Readers Re- 
tort, are a great help to me. I am trying 
to teach my two boys not to have any prej- 
udice. I am from the deep south and we 
sometimes attend the colored church built 
by the sweat and labors of the Negroes 
and their priest. I always feel humble when 
I go there. They greet us so shyly and yet 
in so friendly a fashion, and yet we are 
not so friendly in the reverse situation. I 
am ashamed of my prejudice, but I realize 
it is like a callous; it didn’t get there in a 
day, nor can it be eliminated in a day. 
That is why I am trying to train my boys 
rightly while they are small. I hope, with 
the prods from The Liguorian and the help 
of God, I can cure my own prejudice and 
help someone else to overcome it too. 
Mrs. J. P.” 
God will be good to those who make so 
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realistic an appraisal of their own mental 
and emotional attitudes on the racial ques- 
tion, and who endeavor so honestly to ap- 
proach the Christian ideal .... The ex- 
ample of gratitude for the work of Sisters 
and of fortitude in childbirth given in the 
first part of this letter, should inspire many 


to reassess their own attitudes on these 


matters. 
The editors 


Omaha, Nebr. 

“I must challenge Mrs. N. N., Baton 
Rouge, on her answer (cf. Readers Retort, 
October) to the article, ‘Cheated Children’, 
which appeared in the August Liguorian. 
She states that children leaving the Cath- 
olic school for the public rank at the bot- 
tom of the class. Let her explain these facts. 
Two of my nieces have changed from pub- 
lic to Catholic (overcrowded) schools, one 
in Nebraska and one in Utah. The one in 
Nebraska was found to be so far behind in 
class work that she had to make up work 
and even attend summer school to’keep up 
with her grade. The one in Utah was lucky 
to get into the overcrowded Catholic school, 
and her mother says that she was so far 
behind that, from the fourth grade in pub- 
lic school, she had to be put back in the 
second grade in the Catholic school, so that 
she might learn to write and read and 
spell. When I myself attended a public high 
school, a non-Catholic teacher told me that 
she always found the graduates of pa- 
rochial schools making better grades 
throughout the entire year. These facts, and 
more that I might mention, certainly re- 
fute the argument that overcrowding is a 
serious objection to Catholic school train- 
ing... 

Mrs. S. A. B.” 

These instances could be multiplied on 
all sides. However, in any school, much de- 
pends on the principles that parents incul- 
cate in their children. Catholics have 
sound, realistic principles and norms to fol- 
low in supervising the school work of their 
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children, and parents who follow them are 
given little cause for worry. 
The editors 


St. Paul, Minn. 
“I usually like to pass my Liguorian 
around to non-Catholic friends, but after 
reading your November article on ‘Waking 
the Dead’, I decided to destroy The Liguo- 
rian and to cancel my subscription. I am a 
Norwegian Catholic, raised in a family of 
mixed religions, and in all my reading of 
Catholic literature, I have never read such 
a disparaging article. If I were a Protestant 
and came across it, I would surely be in- 
sulted. Why call them pagan Protestants? 
There are pagan Catholics too. And those 
unkind remarks about their funerals! The 
funerals of all my Protestant relatives who 
died were just as religious as the Catholic 

service is to me. 

Mrs. P. J. P.” 
We are sorry that the statement of the 
simple fact that most Protestant sects do 
not have a church service as part of a 
funeral, gave such offense. This was ea- 
plained as an outgrowth of the truly Prot- 
estant doctrine that faith alone saves. The 
distinction between pagan Protestants and 
real Christian Protestants was in no way 
meant to be invidious. That such a distinc- 
tion applies to Catholics too, we never in- 

tended to doubt. 
The editors 


Houston, Texas 

“Your magazine is outstanding, by far 
the most interesting and informative of any 
I have ever discovered. In the November 
issue, I find in the letters from readers one 
thing which I feel escaped your attention. 
This is the letter from Miss Farrell, in 
which she states that the Sabbatine privi- 
lege is accorded to anyone who keeps the 
commandments and wears the scapular 
with devotion. According to my informa- 
tion, it is not so simple as that. The prom- 
ise is that the wearers of the scapular who 
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observe chastity according to their state in 
life, and recite the Little Office of the Bless- 
ed Virgin daily, will be liberated from Pur- 
gatory on the Saturday following their 
death. (Or who fulfill the condition by 
other prayers or works in place of the Lit- 
tle Office, as permitted by a priest with 
proper faculties.) It seems to me that by 
printing this letter without correction, you 
appear to be confirming its statements, 
which are not altogether right. 
Mrs. R. M.” 

We were conscious of the incompleteness 
of the conditions set down by Miss Far- 
rell, but, perhaps imprudently, left the full 
obligation of the scapular of Mount Car- 
mel to be learned by those who would ap- 
ply for enrollment from the officiating 
priest. It is good that this reminder of the 
full requirements of the scapular be here 
presented. 


The editors 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 

“There is much said against ‘rhythm’ 
lately in all the Catholic periodicals I read. 
It sometimes seems to be implied that 
“rhythm” is almost as bad as birth-control. 
I know married people who were given ad- 
vice on ‘rhythm’ by three different priests. 
Now all of a sudden it is all wrong. I say, 
if a thing is right once, it is always right. 


Mrs. E. E. K.” 
Since this letter was received the Pope 
himself has spoken publicly about 


“rhythm.” He states clearly and officially 
the moral law in this matter, that rhythm 
may not be adopted as a means of eliminat- 
ing the very idea of children from a mar- 
riage; that, while it ts not in itself a mis- 
use of the marriage act, there must be 
“serious reasons” for adopting it; and that 
these must be weighed in each individual 
case, and that no general permissions may 
publicly. be given. There has been no 
change in the Catholic doctrine. Too many 
ill-informed Catholics did not know that 
one couple’s good reasons for being permit- 


ted to follow rhythm do not make it in- 
nocent for other couples who do not have 
good reasons. 


The editors 


Baltimore, Md. 
“Since I became a member of the Cath- 
olic faith, I have been a subscriber to your 
fine magazine, and find it very informa- 
tive. However, I recently read your article 
on purgatory, in which you gave clear 
proofs of its existence. One of the texts used 
was that in which our Lord speaks of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost as one that will 
not be forgiven in this world or in the next. 
This clearly indicates that there are some 
sins that will be forgiven in the next world 
(ie., in purgatory), but my question is: 
What would be a sin against the Holy 
Ghost of this terrible kind? 
EE J. YT? 
It is the comon teaching of students of 
Scripture and theology that the sin against 
the Holy Ghost is final impenitence, (in the 
moment of death), or rejection of the graces 
of the Holy Ghost before death in such a 
way that it endures until death. Outside of 
this, there are no sins that cannot be for- 
given if one is truly penitent. 
The editors 


Chicago, IIl. 
“T just read your article in the November 
Liguorian on graft. There was one form of 
it that you did not mention, unless I am 
mistaken on this point. It is that in which a 
person takes from his place of employment 
things that he can use at home. I am think- 
ing of a man who works in a frozen food 
plant, and who brings home hams, chick- 
ens, fruit juices, shrimp etc., for which no 
payment is ever made. Is this practice per- 
haps sanctioned by its commonness, or if 
the amount taken each time is small, is it 
only a venial sin, though the amounts 
added up make a large value over a fairly 

short period of time? 
No ON? 
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This was not mentioned under “graft” 
because it is nothing short of actual steal- 
ing. It can be lawful only if the owner of 
the business gives a general permission to 
an employee to take home whatever he 
wishes. Moreover, one who thus steals from 
his employer on a regular basis, week after 
week, is guilty of a mortal sin as soon as 
the total value of what he takes adds up to 
a grave amount. Of course he is bound to 
restitution in one form or another. Many 
need to be reminded of this common form 
of stealing. 


The editors 


E. Rochester, N. Y. 

“T am sorry to have to ask you not to 
send The Liguorian any more for a while, as 
I am unable to send the money for it. My 
husband is an alcoholic and handles all the 
money of the family. That is why I can- 
not send any. I have three children and am 
doing my best to care for them under the 
circumstances. The Liguorian has been a 
constant reminder of my true purpose in 
life. After twenty-eight practically useless 
years of fear, worry, desperation and 
escape, I now realize that mine is a prob- 
lem that many others share, and this real- 
ization has helped me toward real matur- 
ity. I have joined Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and with that, my Church, and The Liguo- 
rian, I have found a new way of life, not 
a life of worry and tears but one of grate- 
fulness and happiness. I live for each day, 
try to make each day my best day, to 
accept any problems that come my way 
and handle them to the best of my ability, 
and try to do the Will of God, not to change 
it. Mrs. C. J. C.” 


Readers such as this never have their 
names taken out of Tue Licuortan file. 
They do not need money to pay for it; we 
only: ask them for a prayer and we thank 
them from our hearts for permitting us to 
send them free the magazine that is pub- 
lished to help them find and love the Will 
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of God. 
The editors 


Middle West 
“Your article, ‘Invasion from Ireland,’ 
interested me very much. The closing sen- 
tence, ‘Why cannot a home be found for 
them in many a Catholic American home?’ 
really raised my Irish blood. My husband 
and I have been married eleven years, and 
though there seems to be no medical reason, 
God has not blessed our home with chil- 
dren. But despite all our efforts to adopt a 
baby, either within or without the diocese, 
within or outside the country, for that mat- 
ter, we have gotten nowhere with the dio- 
cesan organization in charge of this mat- 
ter. Why do they make it so difficult? We 
are discouraged and bewildered. 
Ne ONE” 
We have heard the same sad story from 
many quarters. There must be rules in this 
delicate field of human service, and we beg 
wailing couples not to become bitter. With 
resignation to God’s will, prayer, and con- 
tinuous efforts to fulfill the requirements, 
and to contact the right persons, a baby 
will surely be obtained. 
The editors 


Auburn, Massachusetts 

“T cannot tell you how much I have 
gained from reading your magazine, and I 
look forward to each copy. I feel sorry for 
people who write to you and tell you they 
are no longer going to read it. The truth 
really does hurt, but it certainly is won- 
derful when you can read the truth and 
accept it. Only people who have found out 
where they were wrong by reading and 
correct themselves, can have any peace of 
mind. I always thought I was a good Catho- 
lic, but I’ve learned more and more of 
what I have to do to become a full Catho- 
lic by reading your magazine. Keep up 
your frankness and truth for the sake of 
us all. 


H. H.” 





~ 



































Portrait of Christ 


The Clue of the 
Ghost upon the Water 


A continuation of the attempt to fathom the deterioration of the 
character of Judas into that of a traitor. 


R. J. Miller 


THE CLUE of the ghost upon the water 
is a story that falls into four dramatic 
episodes. The first is Christ alone at 
night on the mountain praying that Pe- 
ter’s faith might not fail while Peter 
struggled with the other apostles in his 
boat on the stormy sea. The second is 
Christ walking upon the water and be- 
ing taken for a ghost by His terrified 
twelve. The third is Peter’s appeal: 


Lord, if it be You, tell me to come to You 
upon the water, 


with Christ’s call to him to come, Pe- 
ter’s venturing upon the waves and then 
sinking as his own faith wavered. Final- 
ly, there is Peter’s rescue by Christ, 
their return together to the boat and 
clambering aboard, followed by the sud- 
den stilling of the storm and the equally 
sudden and mysterious bringing of the 
boat safe to port. 

Only, where does Judas Iscariot fit 
into this strange sequence of conflicts 
and terrors? We are supposed to be con- 
sidering “‘the clue of the ghost upon the 
water” as supplying evidence on the 
unbelief of the traitor; where then are 
we to find signs of the unbelief? 

Briefly, the answer is that the apos- 
tles in their boat on the Sea of Galilee 
that night seem to have been sorely 
tempted to abandon faith in the Mas- 
ter; and Judas Iscariot was the one apos- 
tle behind the wavering faith of the rest. 
His grumblings, his rebellious disap- 
pointment at Christ’s refusal to let the 
mob make Him a king, together with 
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Christ’s having compelled the apostles 
to set out on the lake that stormy 
night (as we have seen in a previous 
Liguorian article in this series) had been 
responsible for the fact that “their 
heart had been blinded” so that “they 
did not understand about the loaves.” 
But while Judas Iscariot and the devil 
of unbelief were striving to undermine 
the faith of the apostles as they strug- 
gled in their rowing against the storm, 
Christ was praying upon the mountain 
that Peter’s faith might not fail. And 
the answer to that prayer was that Pe- 
ter was the one of the twelve who 
stood out in the boat against Judas; 
while the others in their bitterness were 
tempted to follow the traitor’s lead and 
to turn against the Master, he still 
stood firm on the side of his Lord. And 
so when Jesus did appear walking upon 
the water, and the others gave in to 
their superstitious terrors at what they 
thought was a ghost, Peter seized the 
occasion as a means of justifying his 
own fidelity; of proving to Judas and 
all of the twelve that Christ was the 
Lord after all: 


Lord, if it be You, tell me to come to You 
upon the water! 


It was as if he were saying: “Lord, 
prove now, by a miracle, that I am right 
in my faith in You and the unbeliever 
is wrong; work this miracle and confirm 
the faith of the brethren!” 

With this idea, then, as a key to the 
part played by Judas in the clue of the 
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ghost. upon the water, and the deduc- 
tions it makes plausible as to his per- 
fidious unbelief, we can take up the 
task of reconstructing the various epi- 
sodes of the clue in detail. 

First of all, then, there is the episode 
of Christ on the mountain praying for 
Peter far out on the sea in the night 
and the storm. 

But why for Peter alone? Why not for 
all of the twelve? 

Our Lord Himself supplies the an- 
swer. A year later in His public life, in 


' fact on Holy Thursday night at the 


Last Supper, He was to say to Peter: 


Simon, Simon, satan has sought to have all 
of you. that he might break you to pieces. 
But I have prayed for you, Simon, that your 
faith might not fail; and later on, when you 
have come back to Me, do you confirm your 
brethren. 


There is reference here, of course, to 
Peter’s denial of his Lord, which was 
to follow that very night. There is ref- 
erence also to “later on,” when he would 
be named head of the Church and the 
one to “confirm his brethren” by his in- 
fallible ruling power. But as far as sa- 
tan’s efforts to “have” the apostles that 
he might “break them to pieces” is con- 
cerned, and Christ’s praying for Peter 
in a special way, a reference may also 
be found to Christ’s lonely vigil on the 
mountainside that stormy night at the 
Sea of Galilee. That night surely of- 
fered a special opportunity for satan’s 
seeking to “break to pieces” all of the 
apostles, disappointed as they were over 
the Master’s refusal to let them take 
Him by force and make Him king, and 
their grumbling self-pity over the way 
He had compelled thern to put out to 
sea when they were dead tired and in 
the face of the night and the storm. If 
there ever was a time recorded in the 
Gospel before Our Lord’s passion and 


death when His prayers were needed to 
make sure that the faith of one of them 
at least might not fail, it certainly was 
that night while they struggled, 
drenched and discouraged, against the 
wild waves of the Sea of Galilee, and 
while they were almost sinking beneath 
an attack on their faith from foes far 
more malevolent than any earthly storm. 

But how was satan “seeking to have” 
the apostles? To whom was the demon 
appealing? 

In the Old Testament he had ap- 
peared before God in heaven, says the 
book of Job, to make a similar dia- 
bolical attack on the soul of holy Job: 


Now on a certain day, when the sons of 
God came to stand before the Lord, satan 
also was present among them. And the Lord 
said to him: Whence comest thou? And he 
answered and said: I have gone round about 
the earth and walked through it. And the 
Lord said to him: Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that there is none like him in 
the earth, a man simple and upright and 
fearing God and avoiding evil? 

And satan answering said: Does Job find 
it unprofitable to fear God? Hast thou not 
made a fence for him and his house and all 
his substance round about, blessed the works 
of his hands, and his possession hath in- 
creased upon the earth? 

But stretch forth thy hand a little and 
touch all that he hath . . . put forth thy 
hand and touch his bone and his flesh, and 
then thou shalt see that he will curse thee to 
thy face. 


So now on this night in Galilee we 
may picture the demon appearing be- 
fore God once more, this time with a 
far more fierce and fateful attack, as 
he “sought to have” the twelve apostles; 
in order that he might “break them to 


pieces.” 


“Give them to me! What good are 
they to you anyway?” 
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But against this ferocious demand 
Jesus Christ was wrestling on His moun- 
tainside; steadily and mightily there 
rose to the Father His own simple but 
potent prayer, repeated over and over 
like the prayer of the agony in the 
Garden: 

“Father, for one of them I pray: for 
Simon, My chosen Rock. Father, let his 
faith fail not, that he in turn may con- 
firm his brethren!” 

And in answer, far out on the dark 
waters, amid the bluster and heave of 
the storm and the muttered unbelieving 
onslaughts of Judas Iscariot and the de- 
vil, one voice was raised for faith and 
confidence in Jesus Christ. Peter’s faith 
was not failing. His courage might not 
always be equal to his faith, and his 
voice might be drowned in the storm 
and the clever mocking sneers of the 
unbeliever, but in his heart he was 
still true to his Master. “Yet though all 
should be scandalized in You, I will 
not be scandalized!”’ 

With him too, as champions of Christ, 
it is possible that there were one or two 
others: James and John, the ones us- 
ually chosen by Our Lord for occasions 
when faith was to play a leading part. 
But with or without James and John or 
anyone else of the twelve, Peter at least 
was his Master’s champion, in answer to 
his Master’s prayer, on that fateful, 
stormy night. 

Thus the stage was set for the sec- 
ond episode: the actual appearance of 
“the ghost upon the water.” 


The boat was half way across the sea, being 
battered by the waves, for the wind was 
against them . . . about the fourth watch of 
the night. 


It must have been “dirty weather” 
indeed on the,Sea of Tiberias that night. 
Experienced seamen as they were, it had 
taken the apostles several hours to cov- 
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er two or three miles of rowing (for the 
total distance to the other shore was 
only four or five miles); and “at the 
fourth watch of the night,” or about 
three o’clock in the morning, they were 
still struggling to keep afloat and make 
a minimum of headway against the 
storm. 


But Our Lord on shore was well 
aware of their plight. St. Mark says: 


The ship was in the middle of the lake, and 
He was on the shore alone. And seeing how 
hard it was for them to row, since the wind 
was against them... 


“He was on shore alone”: He had 
come down from His mountain of pray- 
er, evidently, and was standing on the 
shore, the wind in His face and whip- 
ping His hair and garments, the white- 
caps tumbling and tossing at His feet, 
while His gaze was fixed intently far 
out on the dark sea. 

“Seeing how hard it was for them to 
row.” But just how did He “‘see” it? It 
was the dead of night, and a stormy, 
cloudy night at that; how could His 
gaze pierce the night and the storm? 

It is possible that a thunder storm 
had come up (to add to the apostles’ 
troubles that bitter night) and Our Lord 
could discern the boat with its bedrag- 
gled, drenched, worrying crew now and 
again by the glare of a fitful lightning 
flash. 

But it is quite possible, too, and on 
this night of extraordinary wonders it is 
somehow easier to believe, that He 
“saw” them by His divine, not His hu- 
man, powers of vision: that, as in just 
a moment His feet were to walk on 
water, so now His eyes were piercing 
the distance and the dark. 

And what He saw — their discour- 
agement, their utter weariness, and es- 
pecially their wavering faith — made 
Him eager to try again what He had 











been striving for all the previous after- 
noon and evening: to rouse the twelve 
to faith in Himself. The multiplication 
of the loaves in the late afternoon had 
been a call for faith; so had the com- 
pelling of the apostles to set out to sea 
at nightfall in the face of a storm. Both 
calls had left them still wondering and 
wavering, or had given Judas further op- 
portunity to infect them with his grumb- 
ling. The multiplication of the loaves 
had come up against the blindness men- 
tioned by St. Mark: “They had not 
understood about the loaves, for their 
heart had been blinded.” And they did 
not get into the boat until Our Lord 
had “compelled” them to do so. 

Now He would try something new. 
He would first terrify them out of their 
slowness to believe, and at the same 
time give Peter an opportunity to “con- 
firm his brethren.” He would deign to 
allow them to take Him for a ghost; 
but then with the help of Peter, would 
prove that He was no ghost but “truly 
the Son of God.” 

So He moved out from the shore up- 
on the water; and then step by step, 
rising and falling with the heaving 
waves, up one side and down the other, 
He walked upon the water and made 
His way towards the apostles’ boat. 

And when He came near the boat, 
this is how the Evangelists described 
what happened: 


About the fourth watch of the night He 
came to them walking upon the sea, and He 
made as if He would pass them by. But as 
for them, when they saw Him walking on 
the sea, they were terribly frightened. “It is 
a ghost!” they cried; and they screamed 
with terror. But then all of a sudden Jesus 
spoke: “Have confidence,” He said; “it is 
Myself; do not be afraid.” 


There is no mistaking the fact: Our 
Lord actually deigned to allow the apos- 
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tles to think that He was a ghost; in 
fact, He played the part so well that 
He almost frightened them to death in 
the process. 

And it must be admitted that it was 
an extremely drastic measure to adopt. 
Considering the woes of the apostles 
already that night, and their rough bat- 
tering by the storm now for hours, why 
did the good Lord see fit to frighten 
them on top of it all by appearing to 
them like a ghost? 

It makes one think of St. Teresa of 
Avila’s words: “The Lord treats His 
friends terribly; though it is not sur- 
prising, seeing how He treated His own 
Son.” And St. John Chrysostom has 
another explanation, speaking of this 
very apparition of Our Lord to the apos- 
tles as a ghost: 


This is the way the Lord always acts. When- 
ever He is on the point of putting an end to 
some great evils, He begins by having some- 
thing specially hard and terrible happen. 
And the reason is that since the good people 
are not going to be tried much longer, now 
that their time of trial is almost at an end, 
He wishes them to be able to earn the great- 
est rewards possible while they can, and so 
increases the troubles they have to bear. This 
is what He did with Abraham, making his 
very last trial to be the command to slay 
his own son. 


And for us of the twentieth century 
(we can hardly help noting the thought 
here) there is plenty of consolation and 
encouragement in these words of a Saint 
from sixteen hundred years ago. Our 
world today certainly is in the grip of 
“some great evils,” and it also seems 
quite plain that right now the Lord is 
permitting things that are “especially 
hard and terrible to happen.” It is by 
the same token most encouraging to 
hear a Saint tell us that such a situation 
is precisely a sign that the good Lord 
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“is on the point of putting an end to 
some great evils.” 

But to return to our woebegone apos- 
tles: the reason why Our Lord appeared 
to them as a ghost (or frightened them 
by allowing them to think He was a 
ghost), are not very hard to find. 

Next day in the synagogue at Cap- 
harnaum He was to say: 


Have I not chosen you _ twelve, 


apostles that night; and it required a 
drastic measure indeed to put an end to 
the great evil of his diabolical machin- 
ations against the faith of the twelve. 
And for the rest of the apostles too, in 
another sense, He was about to put an 
end to “some great evils”: their weari- 
ness, their discouragement, the roaring 
storm about them and above all their 
wavering faith within. As we shall see 











in a later article) He did succeed in 
putting an end to these evils; and so 
His deigning to appear as a ghost was 
amply justified by the result. 


Bad Record 

Father Keller in his popular book You Can Change the World quotes some 
figures and statistics which are sufficient. to make any thinking person worry 
about the future of our country. 

There are six million persons in the United States with criminal records— 
one out of every 23 in the whole population. 

Our penal institutions contain three times as many criminals as there are 
students in our colleges and universities. 

There were more prostitutes under 18 arrested last year than in any other 
year in our history. 

Two million young men and women are infected annually with social 
diseases, 

There ‘were one million babies born out of wedlock during World War II. 
60,000 of them were born to girls under 14. 

In the United States there is a murder committed every 40 minutes, 60 
suicides a day, a major crime every 22 seconds. ‘ 

Perhaps the final fact mentioned by Father Keller is a reason for some of 
the others: 11 out of 12 young people attend no church. 


Eternal Law 

The ten commandments of God are sometimes referred to as the natural 
law, which means that they suggest themselves naturally and instinctively 
to man. A good illustration of this fact appears in the Code of Hammurabi, 
which was promulgated about 2000 B.C., and became the foundation of civil 
and criminal law in the Babylonian and Assyrian dynasties. The following 
prescriptions were evolved in a pagan world without the help of revelation, 
yet notice how they inculcate very basic prescriptions contained in the ten 
commandments of God: 

1) Oaths in the names of the gods must be held most sacred. 

2) Marriage is a special contract, binding in its very nature. Monogamy is 
held as the ideal. 

3) Adulterers are to be punished with death. 

4) A thief must make double restitution, or be executed. 

5) Injury done to one’s neighbor must be punished with an equal punishment. 
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and one of you is a devil? 


Surely Judas Iscariot was doing his 
devil’s work in the boat with the other 























~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Favorite Prayers 

There are certain well known prayers that should be especially favored 
by the sick and confined. They are prayers that were uttered by others 
who were, at one and the same time, great saints and great sufferers for 
the love of God. The frequent repetition of these prayers will serve a twofold 
purpose: it will provide them with a perfect expression of their needs and 
aspirations, and will bring to mind the example of the one who composed the 
prayer. 

At the head of the list of the shut-in’s favorite prayers must be that com- 
posed, not by a saint, but by the Son of God Himself in His moment of 
greatest suffering and need. It is His prayer during the agony He suffered 
in Gethsemani: “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me, yet 
not my will but thine be done.” 

A second prayer that shut-ins should learn to say frequently is the beau- 
tiful protestation of love for the Crucified Christ written by St. Paul in his 
letter to the Romans. He had just spoken of the ills and sorrows of this 
life. “For we know that every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain, even 
till now.” He had just spoken of the sufferings of Christ for the redemption 
and sanctification and happiness of all. Then he continues with this prayer: 

“Who ever shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation? 
Or distress? Or famine? Or nakedness? Or danger? Or persecution? Or the 
sword? (As it is written: For thy sake we are put to death all the day long. 
We are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.) But in all these things we over- 
come, because of Him that loved us. For I am sure that neither death, nor 
life, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present nor things to come, 
nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

St. Francis of Assisi, who gave up all the comforts and honors and wealth 
of a nobleman’s life to adopt the figurative confinement of voluntary poverty 
and mortification for the love of Christ, used a prayer, for repeating which 
the average shut-in may require considerable spiritual training. He would 
say, in a transport of love: “O Lord, let me die for the love of Thy love, 
Who wast graciously pleased to die for the love of my love.” To that may be 
added the beautiful act of resignation and love that St. Alphonsus Liguori 
appended to the prayers he wrote for each of the Stations of the Cross: “I love 
Thee, Jesus, my love. I repent of ever having offended Thee. Never permit 
me to offend Thee again. Grant that I may love Thee always, and then 
do with me what Thou wilt.” 
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Prods To Perfection 


Anecdotes and quotations from real life, designed to foster prac- 
tices that should be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


HAVE YOU ever thought — ‘what a 
wonderful being I am?’ It may seem 
to be boastful, but you are a wonder- 
ful person. For you are the masterpiece 
of the great Artist of the universe. You 
are the climax of His creative genius. 
Consider your body — its complex func- 
tions work together as an harmonious 
whole: your digestive, circulatory and 
nervous systems, the organs of sense — 
touch, sight, smell and hearing — all 
are perfectly adapted for a definite oper- 
ation and work in behalf of the good of 
your whole body. Scientists and doctors 
have striven for centuries to master its 
complexities, and still stand in awe at 
the genius of the Master-Planner. 

But God has gone still farther. This 
wonderful body of yours would be but 
an animal thing without this addi- 
tional and greater gift of His, your hu- 
man soul. By an additional act of crea- 
tive genius He has enlivened your won- 
derful body with a spiritual creation, an 
undying thing whereby you might direct 
and govern your life with an intellect 
and will similar to those of God Him- 
self. With even these wonderful gifts, 
however, you might aspire to the 
thoughts of God, but never to the pres- 
ence of God. Hence, by the supreme 
act of creative genius He fashioned for 
you another gift. This, too, is a spirit- 
ual gift, something invisible, intangible, 
but a gift which has changed your en- 
tire being: which, while leaving you a 
human being, has made you as like to 
God as possible; a gift, which, if you 
retain it, will entitle you to live with 
God for all eternity. This is the sublime 


gift of sanctifying grace. That you may | 
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appreciate it even more, that its mean- 
ing may become a bit more tangible, we 
invite you to read and reflect upon the 
following stories and incidents. 

e 

Botreal, the famous Breton poet, to 
whom his Catholic faith meant every- 
thing, was once summoned as a wit- 
ness in a court of law. When he was 
asked to take the oath by raising his 
hand, he looked around the court-room 
for a crucifix. Finding none, he laid his 
hand upon his breast, saying: “God at 
all events is here.” 

e@ 

There is a beautiful, if nostalgic, 
poem, entitled “The Old Violin,” which 
tells the story of a violin that was put 
up for auction. It was about to be auc- 
tioned off cheaply, when a famous vio- 
linist stepped forward and played a 
beautiful melody upon it. When he had 
finished the violin sold for thousands 
of dollars. Application from the poem 
might be made not merely to the worth 
of the soul, but to the value of sancti- 
fying grace. The concluding lines of the 
poem are as follows: 

“Many a man with life out of tune 

And battered and torn with sin 

Is auctioned cheap to a thoughtless 

crowd 

Much like the old violin. 

A mess of pottage, a glass of wine, 

A game, and he travels on. 

He is going once, and going twice: 

He is going and almost gone. 

But the master comes and the foolish 

crowd 

Never can quite understand 

The worth of a soul, and the change 








that’s wrought 
By the touch of the Master’s hand.” 
e 

When he lay on his death-bed, the 
famous German painter, Overbeck, said 
to one of his disciples: “Our calling as 
artists is, indeed, a noble one. Still, 
when our life draws to a close, God will 
not ask us whether we have left beau- 
tiful pictures to posterity, but He will 
look to see whether He can still recog- 
nize in us His own unspoiled image.” 


While dining one day with Frederick, 
King of Prussia, Voltaire publicly 
scoffed at religion. During one of his 
outbursts of blasphemy he exclaimed: 
“As for me, I would sell my place in 
heaven for a Prussian dollar.” This 
proved to be too much for another of 
the dinner-guests. He exclaimed biting- 
ly: “Mister Voltaire, in Prussia we nev- 
er buy costly goods without feeling sure 
of the owner’s right to them. If you can 
prove your right to a place in heaven, 
I will buy it for the sum of ten-thous- 
and dollars.” 


During a trial, one of the courts dis- 
covered that despite the ‘von’ in his 
name, Beethoven was not of noble birth. 
(Ludwig von Beethoven was his full 
name.) Hence he was turned over to a 
plebeian court for judgment. An apo- 
cryphal tale runs that, when questioned, 
the master pointed to his head and 
heart exclaiming: ‘My patent to nobil- 
ity is here and here.” 


e 
“Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul: 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
(Isaac Watts) 
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St. Catherine of Siena was frequently 
favored by God with visions. He one 
day revealed to her the beauty of a soul 
in the state of sanctifying grace. So 
bright was it that she could not look 
steadily upon it, and was forced to ex- 
claim: “O my God, if I did not know 
that there is only one God, I should 
think that this was one!” Her confessor 
asked her to describe for him the beau- 
ty which she had just beheld. But the 
Saint could only reply: “My father, I 
cannot find anything in this world that 
can give you the smallest idea of what 
I have seen. If you could but see the 
beauty of a soul in the state of grace, 
you would sacrifice your life a hundred 
times for its salvation. No, nothing in 
this world can bear any resemblance to 
it. I asked the angel who was with me 
what had made that soul so beautiful, 
and he answered me: ‘It is the image 
and likeness of God in that soul, and 
the Divine grace which made it so beau- 
tiful’.” 

e 


Yes, you are a wonderful being: not 
so much because of your beautiful body, 
or even because of the gifts of your 
soul, but because God has extended to 
you for the asking, or for the keeping, 
a sublime gift of His own making, sanc- 
tifying grace. Value it enough, appre- 
ciate it enough to spend your whole life 
in preserving it. Its beauty is visible 
only to the eyes of God and the Blessed; 
but it is a beauty which will one day 
raise you to the vision of your God 
in heaven, which, even now, informs 
your soul with a beauty similar to that 
of God Himself. We invite you to re- 
read the preceding stories and narra- 
tions, slowly, meditatively. We feel sure 
that you will apreciate yourself much 
more because of your meditation. 


A diplomat is a man who can convince his wife that any woman looks 


stout in a fur coat. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christen- 


dom. 


C. D. McEnniry 


An anticipated “Happening in Rome” 
failed to happen. In the process of “the 
coordination of the effort to combat 
Communism” President Truman ap- 
pointed General Mark Clark United 
States Ambassador to the State of Va- 
tican City. The appointment, for vary- 
ing reasons, has been suspended. If and 
when the appointment goes into effect, 
General Clark will be no stranger among 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
principal nations of the world at the 
Vatican. I remember well that memor- 
able day in Rome in the spring of 1945. 
The sky was dark, the rain was falling, 
but there was song in every heart as 
we gathered in the Church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli for a solemn Mass 
of thanksgiving and a Te Deum to ex- 
press our gratitude to God for one of 
the great “Happenings in Rome.” Gen- 
eral Mark Clark and his Fifth Army had 
just liberated us from uncertainty and 
fear and hunger. The protecting folds of 
the Stars and Stripes floated over Rome. 
General Clark had his place in the sanc- 
tuary among high-ranking government 
officials and military officers and diplo- 
mats. We were all impressed by his con- 
duct. An understandable curiosity 
prompted the others to take a look 
around to see who was there. Not so the 
general. He never took his eyes off his 
missal except to raise them to the altar. 
Though not a Catholic, General Clark 
knows the Mass. 

e 

In receiving the Credential Letters of 
the new English Ambassador to the Va- 
tican, the Pope said: “Mr. Minister: In 
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extending to Your Excellency a very 
sincere welcome as Envoy Extraordinary 
of George VI of England, our first 
thought most naturally is of His Majes- 
ty, whose royal letters you have been 
privileged to present to Us. The cordial 
expressions of good will which His Ma- 
jesty has wished to renew for us on 
this auspicious occasion have deeply 
moved us, and We hasten to ask you to 
convey to him the expression of Our 
good wishes together with Our prayer 
that God may shower on his royal per- 
son and all the members of the royal 
family heaven’s choicest blessings. 

“Your Excellency has referred with 
reason to the conflict of ideas and aims 
that divides the world today . . . to 
those two prized objects, so long a time 
on the lips of all, and the very center of 
public discussion: FREEDOM and 
PEACE. 

“FREEDOM, as the basis of normal 
human relations, cannot be interpreted 
as an unbridled liberty — unbridled 
liberty for an individual, for a party, for 
a group, or even for a totalitarian State, 
which will use every means, with utter 
disregard, to make sure of its purpose. 
No; freedom is something quite differ- 
ent. It is the temple of the moral order 
erected on harmonious lines; it is the 
aggregate of the rights and duties of 
individuals and the family (some of 
these rights imprescriptable, even when 
an apparent common good might chal- 
lenge them), of the rights and duties of 
a nation or State, of the rights and du- 
ties of the world-wide group of nations 
and States. These rights and duties are 








carefully measured and balanced by the 
demands of the dignity of the human 
person and family on one side, and of 
the common good on the other. 


“PEACE cannot be established by 
forcing the weak to submit to the strong. 
No; only the actualization of genuine 
freedom can produce true peace. During 
the war years we took occasion to point 
out the basis and the demands of true 
peace, raising Our voice in earnest ap- 
peal to the nations of the world, and 
especially to their leaders, to stifle and 
crush all feelings of rancor and hate, all 
unholy self-seeking and mutual distrust, 
resolved in a spirit of fraternal cooper- 
ation to pay homage in their lives and 
conduct to the principle that the pledged 
word is a sacred thing, that mere force 
never confers a right, that truthfulness, 
courtesy, justice and an equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth are indispensable to 
a world at peace. Certainly. a con- 
summation ardently to be hoped for; 
yet it seems to recede farther and far- 
ther away; many there are who hardly 
dare to hope to see it attained. 

“And in very truth the last decades, 
with a perspicacity suggestive of almost 
apocalyptic judgment of the world, have 
demonstrated and warned that FREE- 
DOM and PEACE are spiritual values 
that can be won only by faith in a per- 
sonal God and an unconditional ack- 
nowledgment of the moral law of Chris- 
tianity. All that has happened during 
these last decades gives tangible proof 
that where that faith is lacking, the tem- 
ple of freedom and peace rests on sand 
— the very concepts of freedom and 
peace have lost their significance. 


“Tt is then, Mr. Minister, all the more 
gratifying for Us to know that Your Ex- 
cellency is at home with that faith and 
with that fundamental truth, and Our 
joy is deeper for the assurance that 
the Government and the people, whom 
you represent, possess ideals and pursue 
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aims similar to those proclaimed by this 
Holy See.” 


The Pope has written a letter (God 
grant that it reaches its destination) to 
the Archbishops and Bishops of “the 
noble Polish Nation which he loves so 
dearly.” He recalls how the Polish sol- 
diers (with General Clark’s Fifth Army) 
hastened to erect an altar to Mary 
amid the smoking ruins of Monte Cas- 
sino and how they risked their lives to 
extinguish the flames, caused by incen- 
diary bombs, which threatened the Bas- 
ilica and the “Holy House of Loretto.” 
In his letter he said: “For you the 
battle still rages; you are locked in a 
deadly struggle, not with flesh and blood, 
but principalities and powers, with the 
lords of the darkness of this world, 
with that proud evil spirit hostile to all 
that is high and holy. Have courage. The 
victory is to the strong of heart. The 
Mother of mercy, your certain salva- 
tion, is watching over you. Do not fear 
for one moment that your hope will be 
deluded. That Virgin most powerful, 
conqueror of the infernal powers, will 
win for you spectacular triumphs, will 
preserve intact that treasure of valor 
and faith which you have inherited from 
your forbears.” 

e@ 


While he was still Eugenio Pacelli 
and free to follow international high- 
ways, the Pope often sought mental and 
physical repose in beautiful Einsiedeln, 
ringed about with snow-capped Swiss 
mountains. And so he put more than 
his wonted heart-warmth into his radio 
address to the Switzer National Euchar- 
istic Congress celebrated at Einsiedeln. 
“Tn this happy hour,” he said to them 
in German, “Our heart, filled with joy 
and emotion, is with you, and Our voice, 
borne over the ether waves, reaches you 
who are gathered at Einsiedeln. At Ein- 
siedeln Our Lord and Saviour has, in 
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answer to the pleadings of his blessed 
Mother Mary, through the centuries 
worked wonder after wonder. In Ein- 
siedeln, that pearl of creation, I linger 
in spirit with you who have come by 
every path from your homeland to take 
part in this public confession of faith 
in Jesus Christ, the God-Man, dwelling 
amongst us under the appearance of 
bread in the Blessed Eucharist, the 
Lord of the world, the Redeemer of man- 
kind. You have come to adore Him, to 
thank Him for His unlimited generosity, 
to assure Him of your love and to 
pledge Him loyalty until death.” Then, 
after urging them to be strong in faith 
and to show forth that faith in their 
conduct, the Pope continued: “Look at 
the early Christians. They had to create 
a Christian atmosphere in the midst of 
a culture whose deepest roots were un- 
Christian. By the grace of God they 
accomplished the impossible. Even the 
deadly persecution of the Emperor Di- 
ocletian was powerless to stay their for- 
ward march. With the same courage, 
and by the same help, must you today 
defend Christian values — by your fi- 
delity in word and deed to Christian 
teachings and Christian ideals, by the 
sanctification of the Sunday, by honor- 
able dealings with your fellowmen, by 
Christian charity, by a peace-loving and 
forgiving spirit, by clean living, by hon- 
orable conduct in marriage in keeping 
with the law of God, by fidelity to con- 
science and to the teachings of the 
Church in regard to press, film and 
theatre, by obedience to whatever Christ 
commands through the Shepherds of 
His flock. You are called to further the 
cause of Christ in public and social life 
— a mighty task that brooks no delay, 
for the enemy waxes strong, and the 
way of life which he plots to clamp 
down upon all mankind is worse by far 
than the paganism that confronted the 
early Christians: it is not only un- 


Christian, it is inhuman. The result is 
in the hands of God. But one thing is 
certain: you will succeed only when your 
life is in conformity with your faith . . .” 


“Happenings in Rome” are so num- 
erous and so interesting that this col- 
umnist is at a loss to decide which he 
may choose and still keep within the 
inexorable boundaries of this column. 
But since his grandfather’s mother 
was Marcella Plunkett, of Westmeath, a 
descendant of Blessed Oliver Plunkett, 
he just could not resist the urge to tell 
what recently happened in Rome to his 
sainted ancestor, who had been “beati- 
fied” by Pope Benedict XV, May 23, 
1920. On July 27, 1951, the Pope’s 
Commission for examining claims to 
sainthood discussed the question of tak- 
ing the next step and declaring Oliver 
Plunkett a “saint”. In their findings 
they said: “The praises and the glorious 
merits of the Irish people are more fit- 
tingly chanted by angelic Voice than by 
human tongue. Once they became Chris- 
tians, the Irish people never deflected 
from their Catholic faith; they even 
spread that faith throughout all Europe 
during the middle ages, and after the 
Anglican schism they spread the faith 
throughout the rest of the world, while 
winning the glory of martyrdom in their 
homeland . . . They heroically under- 
went the most terrible sufferings in or- 
der to preserve and defend their Cath- 
olic faith against the Anglican schism 
and against the Protestant heresy. Ire- 
land had to witness very many of her 
sons being condemned to most cruel 
deaths, or being punished by exile, or 
being obliged, in order to escape per- 
secution, to flee to foreign lands. By 
design of Divine Providence these exiles 
contributed in no small way to the 
spread of the Catholic faith in these 
foreign lands. Among those condemned 
to death, Blessed Oliver Plunkett (1629- 
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1681) occupies a foremost place because 
of the dignity of his office. Of Irish 
birth, and outstanding piety and learn- 
ing, he was professor of theology in the 
College of Propaganda Fide in Rome, 
and later Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of Ireland. Because of his Cath- 
olic faith he was cast into prison and 
transported to London, where on July 1, 
1681, he bravely faced a most cruel 
death. He was hanged, his bowels torn 
out, and his body quartered. Thus he 
won the Martyr’s crown.” 
e 

A long stretch of sparkling beach on 
the Tyrrhenean Sea is rich in memories 
— memories of deeds of heroism, mem- 
ories of months of incredible misery, 
memories of thousands of dear ones 
fallen in a foreign land. It is the beach 
of Anzio and Nettuno. The Pope’s Re- 
lief Commission, true to its spirit of 
seeking to make all men live together 
as brothers and forget the wounds of the 
past, held there a solemn commemora- 
tion of all the dead of all nations. The 
commemoration began with a great field 
Mass; then they crowded into boats and 
put out to sea, where laurel wreaths 
were cast upon the waves in memory of 
those who had found a watery grave; 
then, returning to land, they visited, 
first the British cemetery at Anzio, then 
the American cemetery at Nettuno, and 
banked flowers on the graves of the 
soldier dead. 


Even the university professors and 
students from Greece felt that they 
could not leave the Eternal City with- 
out seeking an audience with the Pope. 
He addressed them thus: “It gives Us 
great joy to be able to receive such a 
large number of university professors 
and students from Greece. In your per- 
son We salute with deep affection your 
fatherland and your people so dear to 
Us. You already belong, or will soon 
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belong, to that class of intellectuals who 
hold in their hands the destiny of the 
nation. Meditate on your responsibility. 
Think back on those intellectual giants, 
your illustrious ancestors, those geniuses 
in the spiritual history of humanity: 
They acknowledged the rights of God, 
and they strenuously defended those 
fundamental moral values without which 
there cannot be preserved either the 
dignity of the human person or the true 
happiness of peoples. In the spiritual 
struggles of today hold firm to these 
sacred traditions. You come to commem- 
orate with grandiose jubilee celebrations 
the arrival of St. Paul at Athens and 
Corinth just nineteen hundred years 
ago. You, like the Apostle, will draw 
from a strong living faith in Jesus Christ 
strength for the combat — faith in 
Jesus Christ who is over all things, God 
blessed forever. May the blessing of 
God descend upon you, upon your fam- 
ilies, and upon your fatherland, and 
may His grace be with you always.” 


When troubled with cataract you 
pray to St. Lucy. When troubled with 
toothache you pray to St. Appollonia. 
When troubled with tonsilitis you pray 
to St. Blaze. But what will you do when 
troubled with mice? Pray to the colored 
lay-brother, Venerable Martin de Por- 
res. An ancient painting shows him in 
the sacristy telling all the mice to go 
jump in the lake. And they obey him. 
Hence for centuries good people have 
been accustomed to appeal to this holy 
sacristan when pestered by mice. . . . 


Princess Elizabeth, who is due to suc- 
ceed her father and become Queen Eliz- 
abeth of England, the second of the 
name, edified all by her correct conduct 
during her visit to St. Peter’s. Times 
have changed. God’s grace works slowly 
to effect its ends.... 














Retort And Counter-Retort 


The following correspondence is somewhat too long to be in- 
cluded in the ordinary Readers Retort column, but too important 
to be excluded from The Liguorian. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
The Liguorian 
Liguori, Mo. 
Attention: Mr. J. E. Doherty 
Gentlemen: 

Although I had heard of The Liguor- 
ian, the September issue, in which your 
article, “Religion Running Riot,” ap- 
peared, was the first one I ever read. 
This article prompted me to write at 
once. It stirred an anger in me that I 
had never felt before. I don’t believe 
“good reading” is based on scoffing at 
other peoples’ ideas. 

Perhaps I had better explain that I 
have attended a Christian Science 
Church all my life. You maliciously at- 
tack a religion of which you have little 
knowledge. I certainly have lost all res- 
pect now for your religion or any reli- 
gion that uses the tactics of dictators — 
untruth. 

I wish that one day you would have 
the open-mindedness to read the reli- 
gious tenets of Christian Science. It is 
our creed to take the Bible as our in- 
spired Word; your statement that we 
accept Mary Baker Eddy’s “Key to the 
Scriptures” as our Bible is utterly false! 
We acknowledge Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, acknowledge Jesus’ cruci- 
fixion and His resurrection to uplift our 
faith, and that man is saved through 
Jesus Christ. This doctrine must be em- 
braced before one can be a member in 
our Church. 

And we certainly believe in the 
Church as the structure of Truth and 
Love. We do read in reverent tones 
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from Mary Baker Eddy’s “Key to the 
Scriptures,” but first we read from the 
Bible. Would you suggest we shout and 
jump .up and down? The Catholic 
Church uses organ music and singing to 
induce reverent feeling while in 
Church. 

Is the “Science and Health” incom- 
prehensible? Probably you wou'd find 
Einstein’s theory as unintelligible be- 
cause you have neither read nor studied 
it. 

This article exaggerates faith-healing, 
misquotes writings, and misinforms. 
You proclaim Catholicism as favored by 
God. I believe the good and righteous 
will be favored. Calumny is certainly 
not being very righteous. Of course, all 
this will fall on deaf ears. Good writ- 
ing is based on the truth. Why not 
write it then instead of lies. “Religion 
Running Riot” is pure, unadulterated 
propaganda written to spread hatred 
about other religions. It seems to me 
that ‘Brotherhood Week” recently 
passed has already been forgotten. “If 
we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us, and his love is perfected in us.” 

Yours Very Truly, 
G. E. 


Miss G. E. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Miss E.: 

That there can be honest and sincere 
adherents to Christian Science as well as 
to the other sects mentioned in “Reli- 
gion Running Riot,” it never occurred 
to me to doubt. I thought this was 








made clear when I said that their ad- 
herents had left the confessional Pro- 
testant Churches in search of a more 
fervent religious life. My article was 
not concerned with individuals as such 
but with doctrines, beliefs, ideas and 
opinions. Hence what I said should not 
be understood as implying any question 
as to the honesty and sincerity of those 
who hold those opinions. As to the 
founders of the cults, however, Holy 
Scripture is sufficiently explicit: “Do 
not believe every spirit, but test the 
spirits to see whether they are of God: 
because many false prophets are gone 
forth into the world.” 

Charges of ignorance and prejudice 
are often brought against those who dif- 
fer from the cults, as a reading of their 
publications will show. These charges 
are often made when the accusers have 
no knowledge on which to base them. 
As the writer of the article to which 
you object, let me assure you that I 
have made a study of Christian Science, 
talked it over with Christian Scientists, 
read the works of Mary Baker Eddy, 
and have made no statement which can- 
not be readily documented from authen- 
tic sources. 


With regard to the charge of preju- 
dice, it is in a sense true. Beware of a 
person who claims that he approaches 
a subject without prejudice. He is de- 
ceiving himself and is likely to de- 
ceive others. My prejudice against 
Christian Science is that it owes its 
existence to Christianity, yet it holds 
beliefs contrary to those held by Chris- 
tians for two thousand years, interprets 
Holy Scripture contrary to all the great 
Christian commentators, ancient and 
modern, and, like the heretics of the 
early Christian centuries, exaggerates 
and distorts one truth to the loss of the 
balance and proportion in matters of 
faith that the Church has always striv- 
en to preserve. This prejudice does not 
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prevent me from studying Christian 
Science objectively and confirming the 
opinion that it is contrary to the Chris- 
tian faith and a substitute for it. 

You charge lack of charity on my 
part. True charity derives from truth 
and is inseparable from it. If I see a 
man following a course of action which 
is injurious to himself and to society, 
it is an act of charity to try to con- 
vince him of his errors and to save 
others from falling into them. 

Your most specific complaint seems to 
be that my statement that Mary Baker 
Eddy’s book is the Bible of Christian 
Scientists is completely false. All Pro- 
testant sects claim that they rest their 
faith on the Bible alone. I quoted Bede 
Frost, a Protestant author, to the effect 
that none of them really do. Each one 
rests on some particular interpretation 
given to the Bible by the founder and 
teacher of each religious sect. The new 
interpretation rides tandem with the Bi- 
ble for a while and then becomes the 
Bible itself. Do you deny that this has 
been the case with Mary Eddy’s “Key 
to Science and Health”? Let me give 
you a few quutations from Mrs. Eddy. 

On May 16, 1901, she made this 
statement to the Associated Press: 
“Science and Health makes it plain to 
all Christian Scientists that the man- 
hood and womanhood of God have al- 
ready been revealed in a degree through 
Christ Jesus and Christian Science, his 
two witnesses.” 

In her “Science and Health”, page 
107, she says: “In the year 1866, I 
discovered the Christ Science, or divine 
laws of life, truth and love, and named 
my discovery Christian Science. God 
had been graciously preparing me dur- 
ing many years for this final revelation 
of the absolute divine Principle of 
scientific mental healing.” 

Again: “No human tongue taught me 
the Science contained in this Book.” 
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In her Miscellany, page 228, she 
says: “God being Spirit, His language 
and meaning are wholly spiritual. Unin- 
spired knowledge of the translation of 
the Scriptures has imparted but little 
power to practice the Word. Hence the 
revelation, discovery and presentation 
of Christian Science — the Christ 
Science — or the ‘new tongue’ of which 
Saint Mark prophesied — became re- 
quisite in the divine order.” 

She does not hesitate to accuse the 
Bible of erroneous teaching, nor scru- 
ple to amend it when it suits her pur- 
pose to do so. Several examples of this 
will be given if you desire them. If, 
then, Mrs. Eddy puts her own book on 
a par with the Scriptures as inspired 
literature, if she says that it is impossi- 
ble to understand the Bible without her 
“revelation”, if she considers the Bible 
in many places false and amends it, 
does not her own “revelation” become 
the Bible of Christian Scientists? 

You say that Christian Scientists be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, His crucifixion, 
His resurrection, and our salvation 
through Christ. This information would 
indeed be gratifying if it could be un- 
derstood in any orthodox sense. Mrs. 


Eddy says: “Nothing possesses reality 
or existence but the Divine Mind.” The 
fundamental belief of Christian Science 
that matter has no reality or existence 
constitutes a denial of all these facts. 
According to Mrs. Eddy, Christ means 
“the ever-existent idea of man of which 
Jesus is the highest human corporeal 


. concept.” She describes Christ’s cruci- 


fixion as “a seeming death,” and again 
writes of “the supposedly crucified 
Christ,” and finally says that the sacri- 
fice of Calvary means “the allness of 
Soul, Spirit, and the nothingness of mat- 
ter.” She denies that the material blood 
of Jesus could cleanse from sin. She 
defines the resurrection as a “spiritual- 
ization of thought; a new and higher 
type of immortality or spiritual exis- 
tence; material belief, yielding to spir- 
itual understanding.” 

If these citations are not familiar to 
you, I shall be happy to send them to 
you. They may not seem incomprehen- 
sible to you, but let me assure you that 
insofar as they mean anything at all, 
they are a denial of the essential tenets 
of historical Christianity. 

Sincerely, 
John E. Doherty, C.SS.R. 





Prize Question 

From the CIO News comes the following story which was originally told 
in a Voice of America radio broadcast beamed to eastern Europe. 

A young Communist party member, it seems, was detailed to get on a 
radio quiz program broadcast from a West Berlin station. The winners of the 
contest were to be paid off in hard cash, and the idea was for the Red to 
win, and then hand over his prize with a lot of fanfare, to the party. He got 
on the program all right, but the station director was tipped off. 

When the program went on the air, the Communist was allowed to win an 
increasing amount of cash. Then came the final, all-important question. 
For a prize of $98, the youth was told to pick out the one correct number in 
the following question: 

“How many slave laborers are there in the Soviet Union — four million, 
six million, or eight million?” 

The Communist’s mouth hung open. For a moment he stood before the 
microphone perspiring. Then he fainted dead away. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





Support for Resolutions 
It is foolish to make resolutions, whether to break with certain 
evil habits or to do good that one had not been doing before, 
without at the same time preparing to use means that will keep 
one mindful of the resolution and alert to strong motives for keep- 
ing it. Some of the most important means to these ends, tested by 
universal experience, are the following: 

1. Regular, daily if possible, spiritual reading. Without continuing 
and growing desires to do better and to be better spiritually than one 
has been before, the best of resolutions will not go unbroken very 
long. One of the surest ways of stimulating the strong desire to keep a 
certain resolution is daily spiritual reading. The life of Christ, well- 
written lives of the saints, inspiring treatises on the four last things, 
the virtues, the sacraments, ete., feed the mind with thoughts that 
create strong desires for goodness of life, and specifically for the good 
to be attained by a resolution one has made. 

2. Daily prayer at a specific time and in a specific place, for the 
strength to be faithful to the resolution that has been made. One of the 
convi¢tions most necessary for overcoming evil in one’s life is that which 
Alcoholics Anonymous try to impress on new members: “I am helpless 
by myself to do the thing I want to do. I must humbly recognize my 
dependence on a higher power for the help that I need.” This holds for 
any worthwhile resolution. There is only one way of putting it into 
practice and that is by daily prayer to God for help. This should be at a 
specific time and place so that it will be regular, and will be a definite 
reminder and renewal of one’s resolve at the same time. 

3. A daily examination of conscience, not only on the resolution 
that has been made, but on the strength of one’s motives for keeping it. 
The importance of this may be seen from the fact that no religious order 
has ever been founded without provision for a daily examination of 
conscience. Such an examination includes a renewed act of sorrow for 
past sins, a check-up on the present, and a repetition of one’s resolution 
with a prayer for the help to keep it for another day. 

Anyone who is serious about making a resolution should serious- 
ly plan to use these means of supporting and maintaining it un- 
broken. Without such means the best resolution would be what the 


philosophers call “an inefficacious act of the will.” 
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Voice from the Vatican 


What Popes have said about topics of great interest for the 


people of all time. 


F. B. Bockwinkel 


IT WAS the eve of Christmas, twelve 
years ago, that Pope Pius XII an- 
nounced to the world that a representa- 
tive of the United States Government 
was being sent to the Holy See. The 
reaction of His Holiness to such a de- 
cision on the part of the President of 
the United States can be gathered from 
the following quotations. 

Pope Pius XII concluded his Christ- 
mas Message of 1939 with these words: 
“At the end of this discourse of Ours 
We do not wish to deprive you of the 
joy of announcing to you, Venerable 
Brethren, that there has arrived this 
morning from the Apostolic Delegation 
in Washington a telegram, the introduc- 
tory and essential part of which We are 
now to read: ‘The President, having 
called Monsignor Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, this morning after a con- 
versation with him has sent him to me 
together with Mr. Berle, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, bearing a letter for His 
Holiness which I here transcribe liter- 
ally according to the desire of the Presi- 
dent himself. In it the President declares 
that he is nominating a representative 
of the President with the rank of Extra- 
ordinary Ambassador, but without form- 
al title, to the Holy See. This repre- 
sentative will be the Honorable Myron 
Taylor, who will leave for Rome in 
about a month. The news will be made 
Officially public tomorrow . . .’ 

“This is a Christmas message which 
could not have been more welcome to 
Us since it represents on the part of 
the eminent head of a great and power- 
ful nation, a strong and promising con- 
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tribution to Our desire for the attain- 
ment of a just and honorable peace and 
for a more effective and wider effort to 
alleviate the sufferings of the victims of 
war. Therefore, We are bound to express 
here Our felicitations and Our gratitude 
for this noble and generous act of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.” 

Pope Pius XII formally answered 
Mr. Roosevelt with this letter dated 
January 7, 1940: “The memorable mes- 
sage that Your Excellency was pleased 
to have forwarded to Us on the eve of 
the Holy Feast of Christmas has bright- 
ened with a ray of consolation, of hope 
and confidence, the suffering, the heart- 
rending fear and the bitterness of the 
people caught up in the vortex of war. 
For this all right-minded men have paid 
you the spontaneous tribute of their 
sincere gratitude. We have been deeply 
moved by the noble thought contained 
in your note, in which the spirit of 
Christmas and the desire to see it ap- 
plied to the great human problems have 
found such eloquent expression; and, 
fully persuaded of its extraordinary im- 
portance, We lost no time in communi- 
cating it to the distinguished gathering 
present that very morning in the Con- 
sistorial Hall of this Apostolic Vatican 
Palace, solemnly expressing before the 
world, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, 
Our appreciation of this courageous 
document, inspired by a  far-seeing 
statesmanship and a profound human 
sympathy. 

“When that day dawns — and We 
would like to hope that it is not too far 
distant — on which the roar of battle 








wili lapse into silence and there will 
arise the possibility of establishing a 
true and sound peace dictated by the 
principles of justice and equity, only he 
will be able to discern the path that 
should be followed who unites with high 
political power a clear understanding of 
the voice of humanity along with a 
sincere reverence for the divine precepts 
of life as found in the Gospel of Christ. 
Only men of such moral stature will be 
able to create the peace that will com- 
pensate for the incalculable sacrifices of 
this war and clear the way for a comity 
of nations, fair to all, efficacious and 
sustained by mutual confidence. 

“We are fully aware of how stubborn 
the obstacles are that stand in the way 
of attaining this goal, and how they be- 
come daily more difficult to surmount. 
And if the friends of peace do not wish 
their labors to be in vain, they should 
visualize distinctly the seriousness of 
these obstacles, and the consequently 
slight probability of immediate success 
so long as the present state of the op- 
posing forces remains essentially un- 
changed. As Vicar on earth of the Prince 
of Peace, from the first days of our Pon- 
tificate We have dedicated Our efforts 
and Our solicitude to the purpose of 
maintaining peace, and afterward re- 
establishing it. Heedless of the momen- 
tary lack of success and of the difficul- 
ties involved, We are continuing to fol- 
low along the path marked out for Us 
by Our Apostolic mission. As We walk 
this path, often rough and thorny, the 
echo which reaches Us from countless 
souls, both within and outside the 
Church, together with the conscious- 
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ness of duty done, is for Us abundant 
and consoling reward. 

“And now that in this hour of world- 
wide pain and misgiving, the Chief 
Magistrate of the great North American 
Federation, under the spell of the holy 
night of Christmas, should have taken 
such a prominent place in the vanguard 
of those who would promote peace and 
generously succor the victims of the war, 
bespeaks a providential help, which We 
acknowledge with grateful joy and in- 
creased confidence. It is an exemplary 
act of fraternal and hearty solidarity 
between the New and the Old World in 
defense against the chilling breath of 
aggressive and deadly godless and anti- 
Christian tendencies, that threaten to 
dry up the fountainhead whence civi- 
lization has come and drawn its strength. 
In such circumstances We shall find a 
special satisfaction, as We have already 
informed Your Excellency, in receiving 
with all the honor due to his well-known 
qualifications and to the dignity of his 
important mission, the representative 
who is to be sent to Us as the faithful 
interpreter of your mind regarding the 
procuring of peace and the alleviation 
of sufferings consequent upon the war. 
Recalling with keen joy the pleasant 
memories left Us after Our unforgettable 
visit to your great nation, and living 
over again the sincere pleasure that per- 
sonal acquaintance with Your Excel- 
lency brought Us, We express in turn 
Our hearty good wishes, with a most 
fervent prayer for the prosperity of 
Your Excellency and of all the people 
of the United States.” 


The Ins and Outs 
It is a well-known fact that the population of the USS.R. is divided into 
three categories which today are almost equal in numbers: prisoners, ex- 


prisoners and future prisoners. 
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Here we go again. It is time once more 
to spray a little logic and fact over the 
sophistries and assumptions of Mr. West- 
brook Pegler. We make no apology for the 
fact that about once in every three or four 
months we take issue with the propositions 
he advances repeatedly. He writes a daily 
column which is published in a large num- 
ber of newspapers available to millions of 
people. We reach only a potential 100,000 
or so people. He has made it his specific 
goal to destroy unionism in America both 
in principle and in fact. We have chosen, on 
moral and_ intellectual and practical 
grounds, to defend the principle of unionism, 
to applaud the good unions that are active 
in America, and to work for the elimina- 
tion of evil men and evil practices from all 
American unions. We are aware that our 
approach is not popular in some circles. We 
receive more clippings of Pegler articles 
from readers who choose this method of 
showing us that we are wrong than any 
other type of item. Yet we maintain our 
faith in the sound judgment of most Amer- 
icans in the face of logical principles and 
the actual facts in any controversy. That 
is why we think it enough to try to offset 
Pegler’s daily rantings now and then with 
a mild presentation of his errors. We hope 
our genteel readers will not be offended if 
we affect something of the style that he 
adopts in his argumentative writing. 


Three different indiieale sent us a clip- 
ping of Pegler’s column for October 29 last 
year, all of them with comments that 
summed up to: “This will shut you up for a 
while.” This particular column happens to 
be about priests and. the union question. In 
it he starts out with the statement that 
some priests have condemned his conclusion 
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that unionism is all bad, adding the snide 
remark that some of these are insincere in 
opposing him because they are only “trying 
to make time with the real body of Ameri- 
can Labor to recoup a loss of ground to 
the Communists in the early days of the 
scuffle for bodies.” We suppose that this 
rather cloudy sentence means that priests 
would all be on the side of Pegler, damning 
all unionism, if they did not have some 
ulterior motive for wanting to be “in” with 
labor. The only ulterior motive that we and 
the priests of our acquaintance have for 
promoting social justice is the salvation of 
souls. Does that make priests insincere? And 
if these priests failed to foil the Commun- 
ists and the racketeers in the early days 
of the C.I.0., were they alone to blame? 
Where was Mr. Pegler at that time? If we 
remember rightly, he was writing sports 
articles for the Chicago Tribune, while Msgr. 
John A. Ryan and hundreds of priests who 
studied under him at Catholic University 
were burning the midnight oil to attain 
at least some background and _ current 
knowledge of the whole knotty problem of 
industrial relations. From writing about 
White Sox and Cub ball games Mr. Pegler 
burgeoned forth into a sociologist, an econ- 
omist, a moralist, a theologian and an in- 
dustrial relations expert all rolled into one. 
He has two strikes against him to start 
with, to use the language with which he is 
familiar, and he usually misses when he 
swings the third time. 


After his auiadveation in the column re- 
ferred to, Pegler goes on to reiterate his 
neurotic thesis, for the instruction of his 
priest opponents, that all American union- 
ism is bad and should be done away with. 
It would require far more space than Peg- 








ler’s ‘statements are worth, to take the col- 
umn paragraph for paragraph and show how 
this ex-baseball writer trips over himself 
in almost every other line. Mostly his con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies are due to 
ignorance. He just has not studied enough 
to know all the historical, economic, socio- 
logical, moral and human angles from which 
industrial relations must be viewed. A few 
examples will show how ignorance confuses 
him. 

e 


Mr. Pegler is obsessed with the memory 
of beatings, killings, riots and rebellions on 
the part of some of the early C.I.O. union 
leaders, so much so that a collection of 
words representing violence in one form or 
another seems to him to be synonymous 
with the word “unionism.” He seems to be 
totally ignorant of the equally immoral, 
though much more delicately handled, ex- 
hibitions of force and economic tyranny on 
the part of capital when laissez-faire was 
the order of the day and there were no 
labor unions. Two wrongs do not make a 
right, and we are in no way hinting that 
they do. The point is that if the exercise 
of injustice and violence on the part of 
some members of an organized group 
against another warrants the conclusion that 
the whole organization is essentially evil 
and must be destroyed, then there is ground 
for concluding that the entire capitalistic 
system should have been destroyed before 
a union had any chance to arise. If Mr. 
Pegler comes back with the statement that 
there were no such glaring injustices com- 
mitted by organized capital before there 
were labor unions, he is just ignorant of 
facts that any cursory study into reliable 
histories could reveal to him. And if he re- 
iterates his oft-made charge that the unions, 
and particularly the C.I.0., were founded 
on corrupt principles and designed for im- 
moral violence and universally guilty of 
crimes, again we can only say that he does 
not know what he is talking about. He 
just hasn’t caught up with the reading nec- 
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essary to know the facts. If he does know 
some of the facts, he is guilty of the error 
in logic that sophomores are warned 
against: Don’t argue from the existence of 
wife-beaters that husbands are immoral and 
should be done away with. 


It is pitiful to read Pegler’s build-up of 
arguments on the word “democracy.” If 
we thought it would do any good, we would 
offer him a list of ten or fifteen books that 
he might read in order to learn to think 
straight on this subject. He starts out by 
saying: “I detest and oppose democracy, 
and these people (including ‘these priests’) 
all subscribe to it in a vague way.” He 
means that he does not believe in majority 
rule, but, as can be gathered from much of 
his other writing, in the rule of a so-called 
intelligentsia, which in turn boils down to 
a rule of the moneyed class, which, of 
course, America had for many years, and to 
some degree still has. Then he builds up 
some perfectly silly arguments against un- 
ions on what he calls their “cherished ideal’ 
of majority rule. If anybody is insincere, 
for example, he is when he states that the 
unions, with approximately 15,000,000 mem- 
bers, thus representing but one-tenth of the 
total population of America, are holding in 
unwilling bondage the other nine-tenths of 
the nation. Thus he lists the babies, the 
insane, the permanent invalids, the wives 
and children of union men, as all on his 
side, smarting as he does under the terrible 
yoke of union tyranny. This is sheer non- 
sense. He goes farther and says that the 
fifteen million union men in the land have 
no right to representation in government, 
and no right to make any recommendations 
to legislators, unless they first obtain the 
agreement of the entire population of Amer- 
ica with their principles and proposals. Did 
anybody ever hear anything more weird 
than that? He does not even recognize what 
this silly condition would do to his cherished 
oligarchy, his desire that a relatively few 
moneyed men should be permitted to make 
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all the laws and to rule the whole nation. 
Where would they be if they had to obtain 
approval from 150 million Americans, in- 
cluding babies and union men, before they 
could propose any laws? 
® 

Pegler is also very confused when he lets 
himself go on the subject of laws. He speaks 
on the one hand, with great reverence of 
the United States Constitution, the State 
Constitutions, the public laws of the nation. 
This reverence embraces, however, only the 
elements in the Constitution and public 
laws of the nation which he happens to 
favor. If public authority happens to enact 
a law that Pegler does not like, it imme- 
diately comes under the heading of a con- 
spiracy, a display of wickedness in high 
places, an immoral act of tyranny. How 
can you argue sensibly with a man who 
sees nothing good in anything that does not 
originate in his own pin-head brain? 

e 

As usual when he sits in judgment on 

priests who are trying to apply Christian 


principles to social problems, Pegler takes 
some broad swipes at the encyclicals of the 
Popes on those same problems. “They are 
not,” he says, “binding on the whole people 
of the United States. Moreover they do not 
mean what some priests say they mean.” 
No priest has ever maintained that the 
papal encyclicals are, as such, binding on 
all the people of the United States. All that 
is said by them is that the truth is binding 
on all, that truth should be sought, wher- 
ever it may be found, and that there is 
enough obvious truth presented in the en- 
cyclicals to influence the mind of anybody, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, who reads and 
studies them. In no column ever written by 
Pegler have we been offered the slightest 
ground for believing that he has ever read 
the encyclicals or any part of the volumin- 
ous literature that they have inspired. And 
when he says flatly that they don’t mean 
what some priests say they mean, we need 
only ask: “What then? Do they mean only 
what the ex-baseball writer, Westbrook Peg- 
ler, says they mean?” 








Evolution of a Collar 

Peter J. McCafferty, writing in the Steubenville Register, presents some 
interesting data on that small article of common clerical use — the Roman 
collar. 

It is a fairly recent invention, he finds, being only about 80 years old. 
In medieval times, clerics left their necks bare, but in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the neck was covered by a cloth breast-plate, the color 
of which indicated the rank of the cleric. 

Human nature leans to ornament, even sometimes among the clergy, and 
in 1624 Pope Urban VIII found it necessary to issue a directive forbidding 
clerics to wear embroidery and lace upon their collars and cuffs. 

The colored neck-garb in use at that time was merely a collar-shaped 
mm with a soft cloth that draped over the neck and collarbone. It was 
called “Collare” and was either red, purple or black. A small washable band 
of linen named “collarine” kept the “collare” clean. In time this washable 
band evolved into a starched collar. 

In 1884 the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore decreed that all priests 
should wear the Roman collar. Most priests however were already wearing 
it at this date. At that time it was a distinguishing mark for priests, but 
nowadays some Protestant ministers have adopted the Roman collar too. 
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Simplicity 

One of the first companions of St. 
Francis of Assisi was Brother Juniper, 
of whom he once said, “I wish I had a 
whole forest of such junipers.” He was 
charitable in the highest degree, and 
looked upon the world with wide-eyed 
wonder and childlike innocence as iong 
as he lived. He would have died will- 
ingly to save another from pain or for 
his faith, and had no thought of self. 
Being impulsive besides, these traits 
sometimes got him into embarrassing 
situations, as, for example, in the case 
of “the mess of pottage’”. 

One day, after being harshly re- 
proved by his superior for some mis- 
take, he noticed that the superior, as 
the result of talking so long and being 
so angry with him, had developed a 
sore throat. Being filled with sorrow at 
this thought, Brother Juniper trudged 
to town and obtained flour and butter. 

Late that night, with a bowl of steam- 
ing pottage in one hand and a candle in 
the other, he knocked at the superior’s 
door, who was only the more incensed 
by the intrusion at such an hour, and 
bade him go in no uncertain terms. 

Brother Juniper, however, was so 
sorry that he had been the cause of the 
sore throat, that he remained standing 
in the doorway, trying to persuade the 
superior to sample the pottage, and fail- 
ing dismally. At length, seeing that he 
would not touch it, Brother Juniper 
said: “Then if you will not eat, my 
father, I pray you do this for me—hold 
the candle, so that I myself may eat 
it.” The superior, “being won by his 
simplicity and charity, sat down and ate 
with him.” 
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In his later years, while processions of 
people waited outside the walls of Rome 
to do him honor, he would be found 
playing see-saw with the children, and 
he is known today by the title affection- 
ately given to him by St. Clare, “The 
Plaything of God.” 


Life-Savers 

Pious ejaculations have ever been 
recommended to those whose time for 
prayer is limited. The treasury of indul- 
gences that can be gained by their reci- 
tation has also been stressed, but it re- 
mained for Thomas Walsh to tell of a 
case where the uttering of an ejacula- 
tion at the right moment actually saved 
the life of one of God’s creatures. 

Padre Chala was celebrating the feast 
of St. Thomas of Tocaima, patron saint 
of his parish, by a dinner, attended by 
priests representing all the religious 
orders for miles around. In the silence, 
as Padre Chala asked the blessing, his 
parrot could be heard calling in the gar- 
den, “Pray for us, O great St. Thomas.” 
It had been repeating this ejaculation 
for years, but on this festive day, 
while the Fathers were trying to decide 
which St. Thomas it was appealing to, a 
falcon swooped down and seizing the 
terrified parrot in its talons, rose high 
into the air. “Suddenly in the upper 
reaches of the noontide’s blazing splen- 
dor woke the startled parrot’s screeches, 
‘Pray for us, O great St. Thomas,’ and 
the frightened falcon hearing, loosed its 
prey and soared defeated.” 

The parrot returned to his perch un- 
ruffled, and there was no more discus- 
sion among the priests as to which St. 
Thomas had been invoked for aid. 









































Background of Resolutions 

Most of the feasts that are popularly 
celebrated even among pagans and non- 
religious people have had their origin 
in religion. It is so with Christmas and 
Easter and All Saints Day (Hallow- 
e’en). It is so, too, with New Year’s 
Day and with the practice of making 
resolutions at that time. 

The idea of making resolutions arose 
naturally from the acceptance of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

He taught that all men are called 
to be perfect, and that they should not 
cease trying to improve themselves mor- 
ally and spiritually as long as they live. 

He taught that all have tendencies 
toward evil growing out of their inheri- 
tance of original sin, and that only by 
penance, reliance on God’s grace, and 
repeated resolves and continuous effort, 
can these tendencies be neutralized. 

He provided a special time and place 
for making resolutions, which is the 
sacrament of confession, in which He 
promised to match a man’s good resolu- 
tions with miraculous forgiveness for the 
past and strong graces to oppose future 
temptation. 

He established the only adequate mo- 
tives for good resolutions by revealing 
the truth to men’s minds that they have 
a heaven to gain and a hell to avoid. 

Much of the world has abandoned this 
background of eternal truth against 
which resolutions should be made. For 
many people, perfection means only re- 
spectability; evil tendencies are “natur- 
al”, and should be indulged and made 
respectable; confession is an imposition 
that no sensible person will stand for; 
and the only motives for making a reso- 
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lution are such as the desire of health, 
or the love of success, or the ambition 
for money, or the hope of popularity. 

Such people make resolutions, but 
they are either useless or feeble. Useless 
in the sense of not really making them 
better in the eyes of God; feeble in 
the sense that they have insufficient 
motivation and so quickly wither away. 
That is why one of the popular sub- 
jects for jokes in secular publications at 
this time of year is that of making re- 
solutions. 

Intelligent Catholics should be grate- 
ful for the reminder of the importance 
of good resolutions that come with New 
Year’s Day. But they should be more 
grateful for the possession of the full 
teaching of Christ that inspires resolu- 
tions and makes them possible of ful- 
fillment. 

A Catholic does not really need to 
make a specific resolution for a new 
year. All he need do is to determine 
that through the new year he will ser- 
iously use the innumerable opportunities 
for making resolutions that are offered 
by his religion. Every night when he 
examines his conscience before retiring, 
every week or few weeks when he goes 
to confession, every time he receives 
Holy Communion, every time he is in- 
spired to pray for something he does 
not deserve, he has a most appropriate 
occasion for making a good resolution. 

If he uses these occasions well, he 
cannot miss heaven, nor fail to lead 
others there with him. 


Four Freedoms 
The magazine Time recently summed 
up the fundamental principles of Pro- 
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testantism, as set down in many recent 
books on that topic, and as preached 
from thousands of Protestant pulpits on 
Reformation Sunday last November. 
The principles are four, all containing 
the word “freedom”. Here they are, with 
comments from a strictly objective and 
intellectual point of view: 


1. Freedom of conscience. This is a 
sacred right of every individual, up- 
held by Catholics as well as Protestants. 
But the conscience is a part of the in- 
tellect of man. It is the practical judg- 
ment of what is right or wrong in 
given circumstances, when action is 
about to be taken. Every man is not 
only free to follow his conscience, but 
bound by the natural law to do so. And 
the conscience itself, as part of the in- 
tellect, is bound to seek the truth in 
moral matters, and, having found it, to 
submit to it or to take the eternal con- 
sequences. Thus, while a man is free 
to follow his conscience, he is not free 
to say that it does not matter what his 
conscience decides. His conscience is 
bound to seek the truth and to submit 
to it in all moral matters. 


2. Freedom of grace. This means that 
salvation through Christ is a free gift 
of God that no one could deserve. Cath- 
olics uphold this freedom of God to 
give or not to give grace as earnestly 
as Protestants. There is this difference, 
however. Catholics believe that God has 
made it possible for every man to dis- 
pose himself for His grace, and that a 
man does so by using his mind to under- 
stand God’s will and God’s revelation, 
his own will to submit to God, his voice 
to pray. The Catholic principle is that 
to every man who does what he can, 
God will give the graces necessary for 
salvation. The Protestant position is that 
man can do nothing; God has to do it 
all. This makes the damned in hell vic- 
tims, not of their own sins, but of God’s 

arbitrary condemnation... 
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3. Freedom of access to God. This is 
the “no mediator save Christ” plank of 
Protestantism. Rightly understood, it is 
a plank of Catholicism too. Catholics be- 
lieve that without Christ’s redemption 
and mediation, nobody could be saved. 
But they also believe, as it is clearly 
set forth in the Bible, that Christ es- 
tablished channels through which His 
redeeming grace must be sought for the 
soul. Such are the Mass and the sacra- 
ments which require the priesthood that 
He founded. To. say that no priest- 
hood is needed for access to God, is to 
say that Christ is not needed, because 
He so clearly established a priesthood. 

4. Freedom of religion from authori- 
tarian control. This is the “separation of 
church and state” plank of Protestant- 
ism. Catholics adhere to it in that sense 
wholeheartedly. But they do not make 
it a defense of resistance to all lawful 
authority, whether in the natural or the 
supernatural order. Wherever au- 
thority is clearly ordained by God, whe- 
ther in state or church or business or 
home, Catholics believe it must be 
obeyed. 


The Irrelevant Fifth 
Commandment 

“Inhuman, callous and cruel,” the 
Church of England newspaper called 
the Pope’s recent reiteration of the di- 
vine law that murder is never lawful. 

The Pope had merely applied this 
universal law to unborn babies, in a 
talk to Italian obstetricians in October 
of last year. He said: “To save the 
mother’s life is a very noble aim, but 
the direct killing of the baby as a means 
to that end is never lawful.” 

The front page of the Church of Eng- 
land editorial went on to say that “the 
Pope has so far overstepped the limits 
of common sense that his statements 
are irrelevant. He has brought discredit 
on the Christian faith instead of honor.” 
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Yes, and so did Christ bring discredit 
on Himself by dying on a shameful 
cross, which He could easily have avoid- 
ed, for the life of His people. 

What the spokesman for the Church 
of England means is that no voice will 
be raised against the murder of infants 
within its jurisdiction; that therapeutic 
abortionists may keep polished up their 
instruments of craniotomy and suffoca- 
tion for unborn babies: that mothers 
who are hysterical or fearful, or merely 
lazy, may call for the executioner when 
they Are carrying a child in their womb. 

Mothers do sometimes die in child- 
birth, to their everlasting glory. The 
medical profession is making rapid pro- 
gress in lessening their number. Some- 
times, too, mothers die right after ap- 
proving the murder of their babies. But 
whether these die then or later, they 
have a terrible scene awaiting them. 
That will be when they face their mur- 
dered, unborn, unbaptized children be- 
fore God. 


"Sex is No Sin” 

Miss Jane Russell, who created a fu- 
rore among both official and unofficial 
censors by her exploitations of the so- 
called charms of her sex in the movie, 
“The Outlaw,” a few years ago, has 
turned into a philosopher and a mora- 
list. But not a good philosopher and 
moralist. Her philosophy is strictly an 
apologia for her own conduct, which in 
moments of quiet and reflexion, must 
perturb her conscience and bring dis- 
quiet to her soul. 

In an interview with a reporter for 
Quick, she has this to say: ‘This atti- 
tude that sex is automatically sinful has 
me perturbed . . . No one thinks that 


there is anything wrong with looking at 
a beautiful picture. Well, it’s the same 
with looking at a woman, only there the 
artist is God... 

“Sex is God-ordained and natural. It’s 
an expression of love. It’s necessary for 
continuing mankind. I guess this whole 
foolish notion of sex being sin is some- 
thing that parents drill into their chil- 
dren to keep them from harm. But some 
of these children become adults with- 
out losing that idea . . . Sex is attraction 
between men and women; sin is wicked- 
ness. That’s a big distinction.” 

If Miss Russell is so interested in 
what is “God-ordained” and “natural,” 
someone ought to take her aside and 
tell her a few of the facts of life. Of 
course sex is no sin, (one feels foolish 
echoing silly statements of this kind) 
any more than a nose is a sin, or a head 
of hair, or two feet. The use of sex is 
no sin, in the proper circumstances and 
for its necessary purpose, in human life. 
But to misuse sex, or to promote its 


. misuse, even its promiscuous use, is a 


great sin. And such is the weakness of 
human nature since the original diso- 
bedience of the first man and woman, 
that immodesty of feminine dress and 
action easily and quickly leads to 
thoughts and desires of, and even ex- 
periments in, the misuse of sex. 

Miss Russell, having permitted her 
body to be used as a pubic enticement 
to the misuse of sex, now wishes to 
escape blame by her callow statements. 
Personally, we think she knows better. 
She got mixed up in her terms. What 
she meant was: “Sex, sufficiently ex- 
posed, is box-office. And box-office 
means money. And nothing is more im- 
portant than money.” 


E pitaph for a Dentist 


Here lies Dentist Jones, filling his last cavity. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 
Edited by J. P. Schaefer 


Jan. 12: St. Arcadius: 

A native of Africa, St. Arcadius most 
probably suffered in Caesarea, the cap- 
ital of Mauritania. A furious persecution 
was raging at the time. The Christians 
were cruelly dragged before the idols to 
sacrifice. Arcadius, however, withdrew to 
a solitary place where he employed his 
time in fasting and prayer. But, since 
he did not appear at the public sacri- 
fices, soldiers were sent to surprise him 
in his home. Not finding Arcadius, they 
arrested one of his relatives and endea- 
vored to force him to reveal the retreat 
of his kinsman. 

Unwilling that another should suffer 
in his stead, Arcadius presented himself 
to the governor, requesting the release 


of his relative, as he. had come to an- , 


swer for himself. The governor replied 
that he, too, might depart unharmed if 
he would but sacrifice to the gods. To 
this the Saint courageously answered: 
“You are deceived if you believe that 
threats of death can frighten the serv- 
ants of God. They say with St. Paul: 
‘To me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.’ (Phil. 1/21). Invent, therefore, 
what tortures you can; we shall never 
be separated from our God.” 

Indignant at this reply and thinking 
that the usual tortures would be too 
light for Arcadius, the tyrant ordered 
the members of the Saint’s body to be 
chopped off, joint by joint, beginning 
with his toes. This barbarous butchery 
was immediately executed; and during 
it the Saint ceased not to bless the 
Lord. After his body had been reduced 
to a mere trunk, Arcadius calmly sur- 
veyed his mangled limbs scattered 
around him and exclaimed: “Oh happy 
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members, that have served to manifest 
the glory of God! Now that I behold 
you thus separated from my body you 
are dearer to me than ever. Now I 
know that I belong to Jesus Christ as I - 
have always desired.” 

Then turning to the idolator¢ who 
were witnessing his tortures he said: 
‘Behold all of these sufferings are easily 
overcome by those who continually keep 
before their eyes the eternal life that 
God bestows upon His servants. Adore 
the true God Who consoles me in these 
tortures, and abandon the worship of 
your false gods, who cannot assist you 
in your need. He who dies for the true 
God acquires life everlasting. For hav- 
ing suffered these torments, I go to live 
with Him eternally, without the fear of 
ever losing Him.” With these words 
Arcadius calmly gave his soul to his Re- 
deemer. It was the 12th day of January. 
The exact year of his martyrdom is un- 
known, though it was probably in the 
third century. 

Jan. 20: St. Sebastian: 

Sebastian was born of Christian par- 
ents who dwelt at Narbonne in Lan- 
guedoc, but were natives of Milan. St. 
Ambrose relates that because of his ex- 
traordinary talents and exemplary con- 
duct the Saint gained the favor of the 
Emperor, Diocletian, who appointed him 
captain of the first company of his 
guards. Sebastian employed the rewards 
of his station for the relief of the poor. 
He was untiring in assisting his fellow- 
Christians, particularly those who lan- 
guished in prison. He not only relieved 
them with alms, but encouraged them 
to suffer for Jesus Christ. Because of 
these activities he was considered the 
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mainstay of the persecuted faithful. 


At this time, it happened that two 
brothers, Marcus and Marcellianus, Ro- 
man knights, who had suffered tortures 
with considerable constancy, were being 
led to death when their father, Tarquil- 
linus, and mother, Marcia, accompanied 
by the wives and children of the two 
confessors, obtained from Cromatius, the 
judge, a deferment of their sentence 
for thirty days. It is easy to imagine 
how the brothers were assailed by the 
pleadings and entreaties of their rela- 
tives during this respite. Indeed, so im- 
portunate and unceasing were their ef- 
forts that they who had already endured 
so much for the faith, now began to 
waver. Hearing of this, Sebastian imme- 
diately hastened to their assistance. 
God’s blessing so accompanied his words 
that he induced them to accept with joy 
a most cruel death. They were obliged 
to hang by the feet from a gallows for 
a day and a night before being pierced 
with a lance. Nor was this all: the zea- 
lous captain likewise converted to the 
faith not only all the above-mentioned 
relatives of Marcus and Marcellianus, 
but also Nicostratus, an officer of Cro- 
matius, Claudius, the provost of the 
prison, and sixty-four prisoners who had 
been idolators. 


But the most remarkable conversion 
of all was that of Cromatius himself. 
Hearing that Tarquillinus had embraced 
the faith, he sent for him and said: 
“Have you become mad in these the 
last days of your life?”” The good old 
man replied: “‘On the contrary, I have 
become wise, for it is wisdom to prefer 
an everlasting life to the few wretched 
days that remain to me in this world.” 
He then persuaded him to have an inter- 
view with Sebastian. The Saint quickly 
convinced Cromatius of the truth of the 
Christian faith. After being baptized, 
along with his entire family and one 
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thousand four hundred slaves, to whom 
he granted their freedom, Cromatius re- 
nounced his office and retired to his 
country home. 

Such open and daring deeds on the 
part of Sebastian could not, of course, 
go unnoticed for long. Fabian, the suc- 
cessor of Cromatius, reported his activi- 
ties to the emperor, who sent for the 
Saint, and accused him of the crime 
of perverting his subjects. Sebastian an- 
swered that he considered that he was 
rendering the greatest possible service 
to the emperor, since the state bene- 
fited by having Christian subjects, 
whose fidelity to their sovereign was 
proportionate to their devotedness to 
Jesus Christ. Enraged at this reply, the 
emperor ordered Sebastian to be tied 
to a post and a group of archers to use 
his body as a target. The sentence was 
carried out and Sebastian was left for 
dead. But a holy widow named Irene 
went at night to bury him and, finding 
him still alive, brought him to her house. 
With tender nursing Sebastian recov- 
ered. When he was well enough to leave 
the widow’s house, he went once more 
to the emperor and said to him: “How 
long, O Prince, will you believe the cal- 
umnies spread against the Christians? I 
have returned to tell you again that 
the empire has no more loyal subjects 
than the Christians, who by their pray- 
ers have obtained for you all your pros- 
perity.” 

Surprised at seeing the Saint, as 
though risen from the dead, Diocletian 
exclaimed: “How is it that you are yet 
alive?” Sebastian answered: “The Lord 
has been pleased to preserve my life 
that I might admonish you concerning 
your impiety in persecuting the Chris- 
tians.” Irritated at such audacity, the 
emperor ordered the Saint to be scourged 
to death. Sebastian expired under this 
torture on Jan. 20th, about the year 228. 
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I. Life: 

Francis Joseph Sheed was born in Sydney, 
Australia, to parents of Irish ancestry. He 
graduated with the highest honors from the 
University of Sydney with the degrees of 
A.B. and LI.B. After graduation Sheed went 
to London to practice law, and became in- 
terested in the work of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild, of which he served several 
terms as Master in London and Australia. 
In 1926 he married Josephine Ward of the 
famous English Catholic family. The new 
Catholic publishing firm of Sheed and Ward 
was founded the year in which they were 
married. This new publishing house has in- 
troduced the leaders of continental Catho- 
licism to American readers since the estab- 
lishment of an American branch in New 
York in 1933. Mr. Sheed has delivered many 
lectures in England, Australia and the Uni- 
ted States. In 1944 Assumption College be- 
stowed the Christian Culture reward on him 
as an outstanding lay exponent of Chris- 
tian ideals. Mrs. Sheed and the two chil- 
dren live in the United States and Mr. 
Sheed travels between England and Amer- 
ica. 


Il. Writings: 

Frank Sheed’s incisive mind and clear 
style have made him ideally suited for his 
chosen task of explaining Catholic doctrine 
to the laity. The Catholic Evidence Guild 

, Outline, written in collaboration with his 
wife, remains the best presentation of Cath- 
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olic doctrine and practice for apologetical 
purposes. Nullity of Marriage explains a 
delicate point of Catholic doctrine. Ground 
Plan for Catholic Reading is an excellent 
discussion of a comprehensive outline of 
reading. From Sheed’s articles in his house 
organ, This Publishing Business, grew his 
comments on Catholic authors published as 
Sidelights on the Catholic Revival. The re- 
flections of Catholic poets from the eighth 
to the twentieth century are found in the 
anthology, Poetry and Life. Sheed mani- 
fests the breadth of his knowledge in The- 
ology and Sanity. This busy man has also 
translated the Confessions of St. Augustine 
and edited two anthologies of the lives of 
the Saints: The Irish Way and Saints are 
not Sad. 


Ill. The Book: 

In these days when so many are rightly 
concerned about the menace of Commun- 
ism, Sheed’s earlier book, Communism and 
Man, will prove of great benefit. The basic 
philosophy of Marx and Lenin is explained 
in an objective way in the first section of 
the book, and the Catholic thought on the 
nature of man as a social being who is also 
dependent upon his Creator is contrasted 
with it. Much of the later history of Com- 
munism will be understood better when one 
appreciates the nature of its philosophy and 
its goals. Communism and Man is one of 
the better Books that have appeared on this 
subject. 
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JANUARY BOOK REVIEWS 


The Democratic, Corporative and 
Communistic State 

Man and the State. By Jacques Maritain. 
219pp. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $3.00. 

The Corporative State. By Joaquin Azpiazu, 
S.J. Translated by Rev. William Bresna- 
han, O.S.B. 263pp. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Co. $4.00. 


Total Empire. The Roots and Progress of 
World Communism. By Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J. 293pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50. 

The concern of so many about the future 
of the world is seen not only in private 
conversations but also in the number of 
books that are appearing. These three books 
are all concerned about the future of man 
in the type of government that he is given. 
All three authors are prominent thinkers 
in their respective ficlds. Jacques Maritain 
is one of the great leaders in the Neo- 
Thomistic revival, a former ambassador 
from France to the Holy See and one of 
the few Catholic thinkers who has won 
wide acceptance from thinkers outside the 
Church. Father Azpiazu is a Spanish Jesuit 
who has specialized in the theory and prac- 
tice of the Corporative State. Father Ed- 
mund Walsh has long been an expert on 
Communism and international law and has 
held many diplomatic positions for the 
United States. He served as a consultant on 
the staff for the Nuremberg trials. 

Man and the State is a revaluation of the 
position of the individual person in the 
democratic state and the relation between 
states in the international world. With the 
special skill of the philosopher, Maritain 
examines definitions of race, nation and 
the state. He insists that the “state is for 
the man and not the man for the state.” 
Then he considers the false concept of 
supreme sovereignty claimed by so many 
states today against the natural rights of 
man. After establishing the fundamentals of 
man and the state, the author defends the 
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democratic charter and probes the relation 
between the church and state. The last 
chapter deals with the problems of an in- 
ternational order. Man and the State is a 
defense of the natural rights of man and 
a rational explanation of the basis of in- 
ternational cooperation. The depth of Mari- 
tain’s thought and the conciseness of his 
expression demands close attention from 
the reader. But there are few writers living 
today who so well repay the efforts of those 
who desire to learn. 

Ever since the great encyclical letters of 
Pope Leo XIIIth, Catholics have been in- 
terested in the Corporative Siate. This in- 
terest has been increased by the more or 
less approximations of this ideal in the 
Catholic nations of Italy, Spain and Portu- 
gal. Many American Catholics have thought 
that this Corporative State is incompatible 
with the democratic government in force 
here. The sociologist, Father 
Azpiazu, has attempted to explain the true 
nature of the Corporative State 
compatibility with the democratic 
life. 

The Corporative State is an attempt to 
provide a well organized form of govern- 
ment that will do away with the extreme 
individualism of the capitalist state and the 
opposite extreme collectivism of the so- 
cialist state. It is based upon the need for 
harmony between the different elements in 
society. The word “corporative” is based 
upon the Latin word, corpus, body, and 
seeks to show. the relationship between the 
different parts in the body politic. The 
author has given a clear outline of the 
basic principles and the structure of such a 
state. Americans will do well to ponder on 
the suitability of this organized form of 
government to our present form of demo- 
cratic life. 


learned 


and its 
form of 


Total Empire is an objective examination 
of the philosophy and practice of Com- 
munism. There has been no change in its 
policy of a complete, godless world domina- 








tion. ‘Behind all its political maneuvering 
is the one idea of achieving its goal of 
Total Empire. The events behind the 
iron curtain are clear only when one realizes 
this relentless drive toward a predetermined 
end. The tragic inability of the late presi- 
dent to comprehend this aim is clearly de- 
tailed. Total Empire is so timely that addi- 
tions were continually made up to the point 
of its appearance. The last chapter is an 
excellent consideration of the morality of 
atomic warfare. Those who wish to see the 
preservation of the free world should read 
this latest book by the noted geopolitical 
expert. 

It took the treacherous events after the 
last war to awaken the minds of Americans 
to the danger that is Communism. Many 
were fooled by a specious claim to democ- 
racy advanced by Russia in order to secure 
our aid during the war. But clear thinkers 
have always understood the menace of 
Communism. While serving with American 
relief administrations in Russia after the 
first world war, Father Walsh had the op- 
portunity to examine at first hand the new 
Communist regime. That he understood its 
true nature is seen from his books pub- 
lished a few years later. The Fall of the 
Russian Empire and The Last Stand were 
clear presentations of the facts that war- 
ranted his warnings about the future. 


The Principles of Art 
Art and Beauty. By Maurice De Wulf. 

Translated by Sr. Mary Gonzaga Udell, 

O.P. 213 pp. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 

$3.00. 

Maurice De Wulf, the noted professor of 
philosophy at the University of Louvain, 
was asked to give a series of lectures to the 
public on the philosophy of Art and Beauty. 
From the viewpoint of Thomistic philosophy 
De Wulf outlines the objective reality of 
beauty and the principles of art against the 
subjective (I just like it) school of artistic 
interpretation. This insistence on the objec- 
tive standards is necessary in our day of 
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impressionistic works of art. The treatment, 
although orderly and scholarly, is not be- 
yond the grasp of the interested lay reader. 
This is one of the best scholastic evaluations 
of art and the English translation should 
be most welcome. 


Another Mr. Blue 
Dan England and the Noonday Devil. By 

Myles Connolly. 116pp. Milwaukee: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Dan England can rightfully take his place 
with Mr. Blue and Brannigan, the two char- 
acters previously created by Myles Connol- 
ly, who has the knack of portraying extra- 
ordinary men who try to live in the highest 
degree the doctrine of Christianity. Leon 
Bloy, the Pilgrim of the Absolute, would 
feel very much at home with Dan England. 

England is a former reporter whose vo- 
cation in life is the apostolate of conversa- 
tion. In long sessions around his living room 
the wine and the conversation flowed rather 
freely. By his inability to see any evil in 
those he loved, Dan changed and ennobled 
the life of the skeptic, the drinking man, 
and the incompetent writer. His biggest 
problem is the noonday devil who plagues 
him with small annoyances to prevent him 
from writing the book that he knows he has 
in him, instead of being satisfied with the 
mystery novels he grinds out in order to 
make a living. His apparent uselessness is 
the trial that lies heavily on his soul, as 
he does not seem to realize the stimula- 
tion and inspiration that his fine talk gives 
to his intimates. But a big chance does 
come to Dan and we shall let you read the 
book to learn how he meets it. 

Dan England and the Noonday Devil is 
really a delightful book. Dan’s monologues 
in his ornate style are very interesting and 


‘instructive. Myles Connolly has succeeded 


in giving us another “character” who sin- 
cerely tries to lead a supernatural life. 
The readers will meet many challenges to 
themselves in the life and remarks of Dan 
England. 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University 
of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for family reading: 
Venture in the East — Lancaster 
Joy Street — Keyes 
Profile of Youth — Daly 
The Mohawk Ladder — Gerson 
Insurrection — O’Flaherty 
The Family of God — McCarron 
The Covenant — Kossak 
Crime in America — Kefauver 
An Island Summer — Teller 
Case of the Fiery Fingers — Gardner 
My Mission in Israel — McDonald 
The Rose on the Summit — Plummer 
White Man Returns — Keith 
Head Over Heels — Sheehy 
St. Thomas Aquinas — Walz 
Fear At My Heart — Harris 


II. Suitable for adults only: 

A. Because of advanced style and con- 
tents: 
The High Calling — Street 
A Certain Widow — Devers 
A Woman Called Fancy — Yerby 
Three To Get Married — Sheen 
Compound Fractured French — Pear- 

son 
A Soldier’s Story — Bradley 
No Woman’s Country — Langley 
The Innocent Eve — Nathan 
We Barrymores — Barrymore 
A Few Buttons Missing — Fisher 
Mary Garden’s Story — Garden 
World So Wise — Lewis 
Trio — Maugham 
Lucy Carmichael — Kennedy 
Night at Vulean — Marsh 
Traveller’s Samples — O’Connor 
The Iron Mistress — Wellman 
The Soviet Slave Empire — Herling 
Best Detective Stories of 1951 — Cooke 
Man Born of Woman — Ronald 
Call for a Miracle — Kiel 
Alcuin, Friend of Charlemagne — Duc- 
kett 

B. Because of immoral incidents which do 

not inwalidate the book as a whole: 
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The Big Sky — Guthrie 

The Ragged Ones — Davis 

The Weight of the Cross — Bowen 

Festival — Priestly 

Morning Journey — Hilton 

Desperate Moment — Albrand 

April Snow — Budd 

Beyond Infinity — Carr 

Far Boundaries — Derleth 

Adventures in Tomorrow — Crossen 

The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis — 
Shulman 

Cracks in the Kremlin Wall — Crank- 
shaw 

Cutlass Empire — Mason 

Kings Row — Bellamann 

The Saint Sees It Through — Charteris 

Mingo Dabney — Street 

The Cruel Sea — Monsarrat 

Seeds of Life — Taine 

Dizzy — Pearson 

Powder Mission — Stover 

Day of Reckoning — Garden 


Suitable for only the discriminat- 
ing reader: 

God’s Men — Buck 

The Island in Time — Pawel 


’ God So Loved the World — Goudge 


IV. 


One Woman’s Fight — McCollum 
The Return from Babel — Spring 
His Eye is on the Sparrow — Waters 
The Life We Prize — Trueblood 
The Lobbyists — Schriftgiesser 


Not recommended to any reader: 
The Scandalous Mrs. Blackford — Kane 
From Here to Eternity — Jones 

This is the Hour — Feuchtwanger 

A Mouse is Born — Loos 

New York 22 — Chase 

The Naked and the Dead — Mailer 
The Golden Road — Bourne 

Mr. Smith — Bromfield 

The Road to Bithynia — Slaughter 
Man and God — Gollancz 

The Captain — Thacker 








After hearing a loud commotion, an old 
farmer came running out of the house to 
find a small boy standing by an overturned 
load of hay. 

“We're just at dinner, son,” ventured the 
farmer, with a grin. “You’d better come eat 
with us, then I'll help you reload.” 

Hesitant at first, the boy finally con- 
ceded, but all through the meal he kept 
hinting that his father was going to be 
pretty angry. 

“Oh, well,” said the farmer, “accidents 
will happen. But what makes you think 
your pa will be mad?” 

“Because,” replied the boy, “he’s under 
that load of hay.” 

® 

Uncle Jake, the town character, was 90 
years old. One day a solicitous friend asked 
him, “Don’t you hate to grow old?” 

“Heck, no,” said he, “if I wasn’t old I’d 
be dead.” 

° 

This story is going around Europe. A 
hunter named Sam went out with a long- 
range rifle, and came upon a huge bear. 
The bear was not as well armed, but he 
had claws and wit. So he asked the hunter, 
“What are you looking for?” Said the 
hunter, “I want to get myself a fur coat.” 
“Well,” said the bear, “I’m looking for my 
breakfast. Why not come around to my 
den, and we'll talk it over.” 

The hunter and the bear sat down to 
work out an agreement. After a while the 
bear got up all alone. They had reached a 
compromise. The bear had got his break- 
fast, and the hunter had on his fur coat. 


® 

Endeavored a lady in No. Dak. 

To picture a bear with a kodak. 
The button she pressed — 
The bear did the rest; 

The lady stopped running in So. Dak. 


Lucid Intervals 


Jenks, a popular young broker, has final- 
ly admitted, after making many attempts 
at the game, that golf is not for him. 

The irrevocable decision, he sheepishly 
admits, came one day when, after a par- 
ticularly brutal session in a sand-trap, he 
sought to relieve the uncomfortable silence 
by cheerily declaring to his caddy: “Funny 
game, golf.” 

To which the boy morosely replied: 

“Tain’t meant to be.” 

® 

A preacher who was popular with his 
congregation explained his success as the 
result of a silent prayer which he offered 
each time he took the pulpit. It ran thus: 


Lord, fill my mouth with worthwhile 
stuff, And nudge me when I’ve said enough. 


Although as big and as strong as the 
policeman who had arrested him, the man 
with the close-cropped hair and brutal face 
allowed himself to be marched towards the 
police station. 

There had been the usual crowd in antic- 
ipation of a scrap. But it had drifted away 
when they saw there was nothing doing. 
Even the policeman admitted it was the 
tamest arrest he had made for many a day. 

“Tt isn’t like you to go so quietly,” he 
remarked. “What’s taken all the ginger out 
of you?” 

The prisoner sighed: “I’ve got my best 
clothes on.” 

° 

“Where have you been the last three 
hours?” demanded the minister’s wife, 
somewhat annoyed. 

“T met Mrs. Black on the street and 
asked how her married daughter was get- 
ting along,” sighed the weary pastor, “so 
she told me.” 
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UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 
Reviewed This Issue 

Basketball Fix, The 

Highly Dangerous 

Slaughter Trail 

South of Caliente 

Tanks Are Coming 

Too Young to Kiss 

Utah Wagon Train 

Valley of Fire 


Previously Reviewed 
Alice in Wonderland 
Angels in the Outfield 
Arizona Manhunt 
ig Gusher, The 
Bitter Springs 
Bonanza Town 
Bright Victory (formerly Lights 
Out) 
Cattle Drive 
Captain Horatio Hornblower 
Corky of Gasoline Alley 
Cyclone Fury 
Dise Jockey 
Father Takes the Air 
Flying Leathernecks 
G. I. Jane 
Hell’s Gateway (formerly Silent 
Barriers) 
Hills of Utah 
Hurricane Island 
It’s a Big Country 
Jungle Manhunt 
Kid from Amarillo 
Kon-Tiki 
Lady from Texas 
Leave It to the Marines 
Let’s Go Navy 
Longhorn, The 
Lost Continent 
Magic Carpet 
Mask of the Avenger 
Molly (formerly Goldbergs, The) 
Montana Desperado 
Oklahoma Justice 
On Moonlight Bay 
Red Badge of Goons. The 
Right Cross 
Rocketship X-M 
Silver Canyon 
Sky High 
Snow Dog 
Stagecoach Driver 
Stars in My Crown 
Sunny Side of the Street 


Tall Target 

This Is Korea 

Tom Brown’s School Days 
(British) 

Varieties on Parade 

Wanted: Dead or Alive 

Whip Hand, The 

Whistle at Eaton Falls 

White Line, The (Italian) 

Yes Sir, Mr. Bones 

You Never Can Tell 

Yukon Manhunt 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Issue 

Capri (Italian) 
Detective Story 
Flame of Araby 

amg Girl 

fy Favorite Spy 
O Sole Mio (Italian) 
Two Dollar Bettor 
Two Tickets to Broadway 

Previously Reviewed 

According " Mrs. Hoyle 
Across the Wide Missouri 
American in Paris, An 
Anne of the Indies 
Bannerline 
Behave Yourself 
Blue Veil, The 
Cave of Outlaws 
Chicago Calling 
China Corsair 
Close to My Heart 
Clouded Yellow 
Criminal Lawyer 
Crosswinds 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
Darling, How Could You! 
Day the Earth Stood i The 
Dead Woman’s Kiss, A (Italian) 
Decision Before Dawn 
Desert Fox, The 
Fabiola (English version) 
Force of Arms 
Fort Worth 
Fourteen Hours 
Gold Raiders 
Golden Horde, The 
Guilt Is My Shadow 
Happy Go Lovel 

fard, Fast and Beautiful 
Havana Rose 


Here Comes the Groom 
Highwayman, The 
Home Town Story, The (formerly 
Headline Story) 
Hot Lead 
Interrupted Journey 
Iron Man, The 
Jim Thorpe — All American 
Journey Into Light 
‘ind Lady 
Lady and the Bandit, The 
Lady Pays Off, The 
Lavendar Hill Mob. The (British) 
Law and the Lady, The 
Love Nest 
Man on the Run 
Medium, The 
Meet Danny Wilson 
Mister Drake’s Duck 
Mob, The 
Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell 
Mr. Peek-A-Boo 
Never Trust a Gambler 
No Highway in the Sky 
On the Loose 
Painting the Clouds with Sunshine 
Pardon My French 
Peking Express 
People Against O'Hara 
Place in the Sun, A 
Raging Tide, The 
Reunion in Reno 
Rhubarb 
Rich, Young and Pretty 
River, The 
Roadblock 
— King and the Senorita, 


e 

Saturday’s Hero 

Sea Hornet 

Second Woman, The (formerly 
Ellen) 

Silver City 

So Long at the Fair 

Son of Dr. Jekyll 

St. Benny the Dip 

Strange Door 

Strip, The 

Submarine Command 

Texas Carniva 

Thunder on the Hill 

Tomorrow Is Another Day 

Trial Without Jury 

Two .* and a Guy 

Well, The 

When Worlds Collide 

Wooden Horse 



































RESOLUTION TO READ 


You could not make a more basic and effective 
resolution for the betterment of your mind and the 
security of your soul than just the resolution to do some 
good reading regularly this year. 


The habit of reading requires resolution today. 
The world has a thousand ways of occupying your mind 
without letting it think. They are the ways in which 
adults try to occupy the minds of children who cannot 
yet read. Picture books, movies, toys that rattle, 
parades, all-day suckers, automobile riding, etc. The 


world does not want you to put away the things of a 
child. 


Your mind is too glorious a gift of God to be per- 
mitted to atrophy by disuse. Reading can stimulate it, 
develop it, educate it, perfect it. 


Don't let The Liguorian come into your home or your 
hands without reading at least part of it every month. 
Don't cancel your subscription because you disagree 
with something it has to say. Read both the pros and 
cons concerning your cherished opinions. That’s what 
stimulates real thinking. And don’t go without The 
Liguorian because you cannot afford it, if you really 
want to read it. The growth of your mind and the se- 
curity of your soul are worth far more to us than the 
$2.00 you may not be able to afford for a year’s sub- 
scription. 
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